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A NOCTURNE. 
BY WALTER JERROLD. 


WHEN night’s dark mantle round the earth is 
drawn 
And all the world lies still, 
I love to wander, till the gray of dawn 
Breaks over yonder hill. 


To see the city slumbering in the plain, 
Where all is calm repose, 

Where some will rise to pleasure once again, 
Some rise to many woes : 


Where some will rise to happiness and wealth, 
Some, poverty and pain ; 
Some rise to Nature’s greatest blessing — 
health ; 
Some never rise again. 


I see a meteor flash across the sky, 
I catch its transient gleams ; 

It but reminds me how our time doth fly, * 
How meteor-like life seems, 


I see a changeful cloud, white flecked, 
Pass silently o’erhead ; 

Our lives as changeful pass, till wrecked 
And numbered with the dead, 


When Pheebus gilds the morn with light, 
And dusk night flees away, 

It tells that after mortal night 
Is Heaven’s eternal day. 


BALLADE OF HIS OWN COUNTRY. 
TO Cc, H. A. 


Let them boast of Arabia, oppressed 
By the odor of myrrh on the breeze ; 
In the isles of the East and the West 
That are sweet with the cinnamon-trees 
Let the sandal-wood perfume the seas ; 
Give the roses to Rhodes and to Crete, 
We are more than content, if you please, 
With the smell of bog-myrtle and peat ! 


Though Dan Virgil enjoyed himself best 
With the scent of the limes, when the bees 

Hummed low round the doves in their nest, 
While the vintagers lay at their ease, 

Had he sung in our northern degrees, 
He’d have sought a securer retreat, 

He’d have dwelt, where the heart of us flees, 
With the smell of bog-myrtle and peat ! 


Oh, the broom has a chivalrous crest, 
And the daffodil’s fair on the leas, 
And the soul of the Southron might rest, 
And be perfectly happy with these ; 
But we, that were nursed on the knees 
Of the hills of the North, we would fleet 
Where our hearts might their longing appease 
With the smell of bog-myrtle and peat ! 





A NOCTURNE, ETC. 


ENVoy. 


Princess, the domain of our quest 
It is far from the sounds of the street, 
Where the Kingdom of Galloway’s blest 
With the smell of bog-myrtle and peat ! 
Longman’s Magazine. A. LANG, 


Tue following poem, considered to be the best ever 
written upon Niagura Falls, was composed by John 
Gardiner Calkins Brainard, the editor of the Con- 
necticut Mirror of Hartford from 1822 to 1828 
He was a native of New London, was educated at 
Yale, and died of consumption at twenty-eight. He 
is said to have “* dashed the poem off” in the print- 
ing-office while the compositor was waiting for copy. 
It is a curious fact that he never saw Niagara, and 
never was nearer to it than four hundred and fifty 
miles. 

THE thoughts are strange that crowd into my 

brain 

While I look upward to thee. It would seem 

As if God poured thee from his hollow hand ; 

Had hung his bow upon thy awful front ; 

Had spoke in that loud voice which seemed to 

him 

Who dwelt in Patmos for his Saviour’s sake, 

The sound of many waters ; and had bade 

Thy flood to chronicle thy ages back, 

And notch his centuries in the eternal rocks, 

Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we 

That hear the question of that voice sublime? 

O what are all the notes that ever rang 

From war’s vain trumpet by thy thundering 

side? : 

Yea, what is all the riot man can make, 

In his short life, to thy unceasing roar? 

And yet, bold babbler, what art thou to him 

Who drowned a world, and heaped the waters 

far 

Above its loftiest mountains? A light wave 

That breaks and whispers of its Maker’s 

might! Old Paper. 


SONG. 


A BOUQUET for my love who loves me not! 
What shall I gather? Rich dark roses set 
In thorns, ah me, like love ; or lilies fair, 
Tall bloodless lily-blooms ; or violets wet 
And sweet with night’s dews; or carnations 
rare? 
And yet — 
White poppy buds are best, that teach one to 
forget. 


A song for my dear love who loves me not! 
Sing, blackbird, thrilling in yon leafy brake ; 
Coo, cushat, coo; chant, thrush, thy sweetest 
strain ; 
Thou nightingale with passionate throb- 
bings wake 
Pain in her heart, who heeds not of my pain, 
And make 
Her pity him, who dies for her sweet sake. 
All the Year Round. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
THE COPTS. 


IT is not surprising that the Copts of 
Egypt excite in many quarters an interest 
which the more general aspects of the 
Egyptian question fail to stimulate. Nor 
is it, perhaps, more surprising that the 
majority of those who are intimately con- 
cerned with Egyptian politics, internal 
and external, treat the topic of the Coptic 
Church as one of purely religious signifi- 
cance, and as, if too prominently thrust 
forward, likely rather to confuse than to 
assist the due estimate of purely political 
elements and forces... 

The complexion of the classes of per- 
sons who hitherto, in England, have alone 
interested themselves in the condition of 
the Copts as distinguished from the rest 
of the inhabitants of Egypt, has served 
to lend a color to this prevalent want of 
broad political appreciation. These per- 
sons may be loosely classified as the re- 
ligious antiquarians; the High Cburch- 
men who hope to set off primitive purity 
against puritanical reformation ; the High 
Churchmen who are scrutinizing the text- 
ure of the Eastern Churches in order to 
discover materials for a reunion of East 
and West by way of protest against Ro- 
man assumptions of infallibility; and, 
lastly, the more intelligent travellers who, 
learning from their guide-books that the 
Copts form some tenth part of the popu- 
lation of Egypt, visit their churches, at- 
tend long night as well as early morning 
services, and compete with each other for 
exclusive scraps of information as to their 
practices and beliefs. 

In spite, however, of the occasional 
labors of these desultory classes of in- 
quirers, it is extraordinary how minute is 
the interest, and how unfathomable the 
ignorance, surrounding the whole subject. 
Among those persons in England who 
actively concern themselves with the re- 
sponsibilities of England to Egypt, there 
are found grave doubts whether Coptic is 
or is not a spoken language, and whether 
itis the only language spoken in Egypt, 
or, if itis not, what language has taken 
its place; whether Coptic Christians be- 
lieve in Christ; whether they practise 
polygamy; whether they believe in Mo- 





hammedanism; whether their ritual is or 
is not identical with that of the Greek 
Church ; how far the Copts are at all dis- 
tinguishable from the rest of the inhabi- 
tants of Egypt; and last, but not least as 
a ground of profound doubt, who on earth 
the Copts are. 

It is not my purpose in this paper to 
attempt to give a compendious history 
and description of the Coptic Church. 
The best and most accessible account for 
English readers will be found in Mr. 
Fuller’s article in Smith’s * Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, Literature, Sects, 
and Doctrines.” Lane’s “ Modern Egyp- 
tians,” and Baedeker’s “ Guide-book to 
Lower Egypt,” though not always true to 
the conditions of the present moment, 
will serve to correct all the grave miscon- 
ceptions and baseless conjectures. I 
shall confine myself to bringing into prom- 
inence certain facts, tested by my own 
investigations conducted in every availa- 
ble manner during the past three years, 
and to drawing what I hold to be political 
conclusions of the highest significance. 


The Copts are, strictly speaking, those 
of the primitive inhabitants of Egypt 
who, after being converted to Christianity, 
were not subsequently converted to Mo- 
hammedanism. Of course when such a 
word as “ primitive” is used in speaking 
of the inhabitants of a small country pe- 
culiarly accessible to, and repeatedly over- 
run by, foreigners, it is a relative rather 
than a positive term. There are some 
persons, indeed, who assert that, with 
Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and Levantines 
interpenetrating the country, it is impos- 
sible that pre-Ptolemaic Egypt can be 
represented at all in the blood of any of 
the inhabitants of modern Egypt. But 
such persons do not allow enough for the 
early geographical separation of the Greek 
and the Roman settlers, for the want of 
facilities for, and of disposition to, loco- 
motion throughout the villages of upper 
Egypt, for the confining and secluding 
effect of religious animosities and perse- 
cutions, and for the separating influences 
of a peculiar language and of race sym- 
pathies. 

The Coptic language is, undoubtedly, 
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the language of pre-Christian or ancient 
Egypt. Its Greek characters were adopt- 
ed on the introduction of Christianity, 
because of the ineffaceable association of 
the hieroglyphic, and even of the hieratic, 
character with paganism, But the use of 
the language among the Copts, and espe- 
cially for religious purposes, has been 
retained almost up to the present century. 
I have reason to believe that it has been 
spoken in some of the remote villages of 
upper Egypt within living memory, and 
fhe hieratic alphabet, for purposes of 
numeration, has hardly yet died out among 
the older Copts in Cairo itself. In the 
churches a few verses of the Coptic ver- 
sion of the Scriptures are read at every 
service, but the Arabic translation is add- 
ed, and the whole chapter is read through 
in Arabic. There is always a department 
in the chief schools for teaching Coptic, 
but only the more enterprising candidates 
for the ministry study it any further than 
is necessary for performing the services 
in church. 


It is usually loosely said that the Copts 
are a heterodox body of Christians, who 
abandoned the orthodox faith by rejecting 
the decrees of the Council of Chalcedon 
in A.D. 451. But, if any one will study 
the whole historical circumstances of that 
time, he will find that this is a most un- 
fair and misleading account of the trans- 
actions alluded to. The result of the 
misrepresentation has been most perni- 
cious, as it has chilled the sympathy of 
many in England who might otherwise 
have held out the right hand of fellowship 
to brother Christians, and has made some 
people talk nonsense, as cruel as it is 
ridiculous, about first obliging the Coptic 
Church to be “reconciled” to the patri- 
arch of Alexandria before moving a step 
in the direction of recognizing and help- 
ing it as a Christian body. 

The real truth of the case will be found, 
on impartial examination, to be that for 
years before the date of the Council of 
Chalcedon, the Egyptian Church, as rep- 
resented by its patriarch at Alexandria, 
was engaged in a conflict — conducted on 
both sides with all the vehemence and 
brutality peculiar to ecclesiastical contro- 
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versy at the time — with the Church of 
Constantinople, on the subject of the 
mode of combination of the Godhead and 
the manhood in Christ. At every stage 
of the controversy, and with various com- 
promises as to terms and expressions, the 
Egyptian Church had attached supreme 
importance to the proposition that “ our 
Lord Jesus Christ” was “not two, but 
one Christ: one; not by conversion of 
the Godhead into flesh, but by taking of 
the manhood into God.” The two oppos- 
ing varieties of opinion of ‘the day were 
those of the Eutychians, who insisted on 
there being only one nature —the divine 
— in Christ, and of the Nestorians, who 
divided Christ into two persons, or rather 
two natures, the divine and the human, 
which were only temporarily, and, as it 
were “occasionally,” associated together. 
The assembling of the Council of Chal- 
cedon was an attempt to obtain an author- 
itative condemnation of the rival errors; 
but, in fact, its proceedings were irreme- 
diably tinged with personal bitterness, 
most of all against Eutyches, who exag- 
gerated that aspect of the truth to which 
the Egyptian Church constitutionally 
leaned. Consequently the sternest resis- 
tance, not to the doctrine or acts of, but to 
the assumption of authority by, the Coun- 
cil, was encountered in Egypt generally. 
The patriarch of Alexandria, Dioscurus, 
had been banished by the Council, and 
not long afterwards the excited populace of 
Alexandria murdered Proterius, the suc- 
cessor of Dioscurus. In 482 the emperor 
Zeno propounded what is known as the 
Henoticon, as a formula to be accepted by 
the contending parties. This formula 
repeated and confirmed all that had been 
decreed in the Councils of Nice, Constan- 
tinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, against 
the Arians, Nestorians, and Eutychians. 
It fully recognized the doctrines of the 
Council of Chalcedon without formally 
alluding to that body, and anathematized 
‘*every person who has thought or thinks 
otherwise either now or at any other time, 
whether at Chalcedon or at any other 
synod whatever, but more especially the 
aforesaid persons, Nestorius and Euty- 
ches, and such as embrace their senti- 
ments.” This formula of accord was 
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extensively embraced in Egypt after be- 
ing subscribed by the leaders of the Mo- 
nophysite (holders of one paramount na- 
ture in Christ) party, Peter Moggus, 
Bishop of Alexandria, and Peter Fullo, 
Bishop of Antioch. It was also approved 
by Acacius, Bishop of Constantinople, 
and by all the moderate of both parties. 
The violent on both sides resisted it, and 
complained that this Henoticon did injus- 
tice to the Council of Chalcedon. 

Now, considering that the Coptic 
Church recites the Nicene Creed in its 
services; that the general acceptance of 
this HYenoticon may well be taken as an 
acceptance of the doctrine, in spite of the 
repudiation of the authority, of the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon; that a Church with so 
distinct a theological history and such 
marked national peculiarities as the 
Egyptian might well be entitled to fine 
shades of theological preference in the 
enunciation of doctrine which only the 
most tyrannical standards would restrict, 
—we may be disposed gladly to accept 
Mosheim’s conclusion that it “is no rash 
opinion of some very learned men that 
the Monophysites differ from the Greeks 
and Latins more in words than in sub- 
stance.” 

It is true that from time to time, as one 
intolerant faction or the other possessed 
themselves of imperial influence at Con- 
stantinople, patriarchs who supported the 
Council of Chalcedon occupied the chair 
of St. Mark, and stigmatized their oppo- 
nents as heterodox. But it is none the 
less true that the genuine Egyptian 
Church which had repudiated the Council 
of Chalcedon maintained its integrity and 
unity throughout the country in the face 
of the Greco-Roman colony at Alexan- 
dria, which, in spite of imperial favor, had 
far more the aspect of a schismatic body 
than the Egyptian Church of a heretical 
body ; and that at the time of the Moslem 
invasion the so-called orthodox Church at 
Alexandria had sunk so deep in corrup- 
tion and depravity that the true Egyptian 
Church at Memphis was prepared to make 
terms with the infidel invaders, rather 
than endure longer the vicious intoler- 
ance which reigned at Alexandria. 

So preposterous and historically un- 
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meaning is the appeal to the national 
Church of Egypt to reconcile itself with 
the Greek patriarch of Alexandria. Jf 
Christianity is really to subdue all nations, 
national proclivities must be allowed for, 
and must be consulted in the expression 
of the finer logical consequences following 
from the tenets of the Apostles’, and per- 
haps of the Nicene, Creed. There are 
yet to be founded true national Churches 
in such ancient countries as India, China, 
and Japan. If an identity of opinion and 
expression is to be sought for more exact 
than those of the creeds of the first three 
Christian centuries, the value of the God- 
made distinction of nation and nation 
would be annihilated. 


It appears, then, that the Egyptian 
Church is not at heart infected with any 
radical misapprehension of Christian doc- 
trine, albeit its province has been to pro- 
test rather in favor of the truth of the 
Godhead of Christ, and against the di- 
vision of his substance, than against the 
opposite tendency to confound his person- 
ality. In the direction of its province 
and its national calling would no doubt be 
found its perplexities and its characteris- 
tic errors. In cross-questioning an intel- 
ligent and educated Copt, I have found 
that in the prevalent teaching the line is 
not drawn so sharply as in the English 
Church between the perfect manhood and 
the perfect Godhead co-existing in one 
Christ. The disposition is undoubtedly 
to exalt in theological statement the God- 
head to the disparagement of the perfect 
manhood. But I have not noticed that 
effect of the tendency either in the ritual 
or in the popular apprehension of the 
whole scheme of Christianity. I have 
searched for a peculiarity of view which 
might seem traceable to Monophysite 
belief, but I have never found any. I am 
convinced that the richness of Christian 
doctrine with which the Church was im- 
bued at the first, the ritual and ceremonial 
which in early ages crystallized the:modes 
of belief, and the incessant persecution 
which the Egyptian Church has suffered, 
have combined to keep its faith on essen- 
tial points singularly free from the admix- 
ture of error. 








There is no doubt present at this day in 
the Coptic Church a belief in such a 
change of the elements in the Eucharist 
as amounts to consubstantiation, if not to 
more. I have stood by at the celebration 
of the Eucharist and been addressed by 
more than one inquirer as to my own views 
on the matter; and on my explaining, as 
best I could, what I took to be the posi- 
tion of the Church of England, the ex- 
press words, “This is my body,” were 
referred to in reply: and it was remarked 
by one teacher, that if the miraculous 
change of the elements was disbelieved in, 
there was no firm foothold for any other 
supernatural feature of their religion. Not- 
withstanding, however, these views, which 
in England have repulsive associations to 
many, I believe much of the actual senti- 
ment and teaching which attend the 
celebration of the Eucharist to be what 
in England would be known as “scrip- 
tural” and “ evangelical.” I have heard 
an earnest sermon on the subject mainly 
devoted to inviting to repentance and to 
a new life, and among portions of the 
Eucharistic ritual the petition of the cele- 
brating priest, that the congregation will 
forgive him his offences against them, 
certainly relieves the service from the 
incubus of undue priestly assumption. In 
speaking of Coptic perversions and cor- 
ruptions it must be borne in mind that 
the Church has existed on the same soil 
for some eighteen hundred years; that 
during all this time there has not been 
a single opportunity for comprehensive 
reformation ; that it has been in the closest 
contact not only with the Greek and Abys- 
sinian branches ‘of the Oriental Church, 
but with the Roman Catholic Church 
through Franciscan missionaries; and 
that, owing to its conflict with Islam, it 
has been bound to the most rigid and 
jealous conservatism in favor even of its 
own errors and corruptions. When all 
this is duly considered it is not extraordi- 
nary that the Egyptian Church has erred, 
as other great Churches have erred, but 
rather it is strange that the errors are so 
few, so slightly adherent, and so overlaid 
with arich volume of unmixed Christian 
truth. 

One source of health and purity which 
impresses a visitor to Coptic services at 
the present day is the familiar and popu- 
lar use of the Bible in the vulgar tongue 
which pervades all the services of the 
Church. Take, for instance, the Easter 
services, which I have carefully watched, 
in company with a highly intelligent Cop- 
tic friend, more thanonce. The Wednes- 
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day before Easter is devoted to meditating 
on the sufferings of Job, and the whole 
Book of Job is read through in the course 
of the protracted services. The practice 
is for a few lines to be read in Coptic, 
and then for a whole chapter to be read 
clearly and intelligibly in Arabic, — not 
mumbled or burried through, but read (of- 
ten by a layman), with an oratorical enun- 
ciation which English clergymen might 
well copy. 

The Thursday before Easter is the day 
on which the symbolical washing of the 
disciples’ feet is performed. Every pas- 
sage, from the beginning of the Bible to 
the end, which touches upon washing in 
its typical aspect is read throughout, first 
in Coptic shortly, and then in Arabic at 
full length. The service is a very long 
one, as are most Coptic services; but the 
symbolism is natural and really interest- 
ing. There are many of these living 
symbolic dramas in the Coptic ritual, and 
they seem to belong to a very early Chris- 
tian era, when the meaning of the sym- 
bols was fresh in people’s minds, and the 
representation was not overwhelmed and 
concealed by adventitious trappings. 
Among such symbolic dramas, the knock- 
ing at the door of the sanctuary and the 
solemn opening of the door, followed by 
the procession round the Church headed 
by a picture of our Lord, is one of the 
most impressive and affecting. Thescene 
is less vivid in the great Coptic cathedral, 
where I have witnessed it among a dense 
crowd of visitors of all religions, at twelve 
o’clock on Easter Eve, than it is — where 
I have also witnessed it—in a remote 
little Coptic church, of the oldest and most 
strictly “primitive” fashion, among the 
poorest and humblest of congregations, 
and yet amid a blaze of midnight candles 
exceeding the brightness of the sun. In 
a word, the symbolism is universally nat- 
ural, instructive, strictly scriptural, and 
free from superstitious features. 

A word may be here interposed as to 
the liberal use of pictures in Coptic 
churches. This is well known to be achar- 
acteristic feature of the Oriental churches 
everywhere, and I have done my best to 
ascertain how far these pictures are re- 
garded superstitiously among the Copts. 
The educated Copts are fully alive to their 
danger, so much so that a late reforming 
patriarch — Cyril — removed them en- 
tirely from one church at least. As far 
as I can find, nothing coming under the 
name of worship is recognized, either by 
the ritual or by the ecclesiastical author- 
ity, as properly owed either to the Virgin 
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Mary or to saints, though they are both 
held in a somewhat higher degree of 
honor than in the English Church. But, 
in fact, the supreme place occupied by 
Christ himself, and to which all Coptic 
ritual and theological expression inces- 
santly recurs, leaves no opening for the 
admission of rival mediator or intercessor. 


One of the most important aspects of 
the modern Egyptian Church is its rela- 
tion to Islam; and this relation will be 
found, on examination, to contain both 
good and bad elements; while the whole 
of this part of the subject is, looking to 
the future of Egypt, of the highest pollit- 
ical as well as religious significance. 

The potent influence of Mohammedan- 
ism on Egyptian Christianity has been 
wrought partly by direct persecution, part- 
ly by the unconscious contagion of exam- 
ple or servile imitation, partly by legiti- 
mate moral suggestiveness, and partly by 
considerations of practical convenience. 

With the exception of the non-recogni- 
tion of polygamy or concubinage, the 
whole position of women in relation to men 
among the Copts is far more dictated by 
Mohammedan tradition and custom than 
based on Christian notions of the rela- 
tions of men and women, and of husband 
and wife. Women are never educated ; 
their life is, from childhood, kept jeal- 
ously apart from that of the men, even in 
the same family; they have no concern 
with any of the business of the world; 
they are married while little more than 
children, without being consulted; and 
they are never allowed to be seen in a 
place of worship except through a remote 
grating. A Coptic friend of mine told me 
that his sister, living at Cairo, already of 
an age to receive an offer of marriage, 
would have no notion of what the Pyra- 
mids were, or that they were or had been 
aught but rubbish heaps of stones, and 
that, so far as he knew, she had never 
seen them even from a distance. Within 
two years of this conversation the same 
girl has been married to a rich bey in 
high office, and for the first year of her 
marriage is prevented from so much as 
going out into the street. 

The wedding and the funeral cere- 
monies of the Copts have much in com- 
mon with those of the Moslems, and this 
common element is perhaps rather Ori- 
ental than of characteristic religious sig- 
nificance. The Koran is much valued by 
the Copts, and many Copts can recite it 
throughout by heart. Indeed, the com- 
mon salutations, ejaculations, impreca- 





tions, and the like, which are largely 
culled from the Koran, are used alike by 
Copts and Mohammedans; and I have 
reason to believe that in the intercourse 
of the market-place and the social table, 
or rather divan, the manners of the “ Ara- 
bian Nights” are equally reproduced by 
Christians and infidels, or, to put it other- 
wise, by infidels and Moslems. 

It is proper to notice, however, that the 
reason alleged by the Copts themselves 
for this meek acceptance of Moslem fash- 
ions is the persecution to which they have 
been exposed up to very recent days. 
They were (they say) obliged to keep their 
women secluded in their houses, in order 
to protect them against insults, just as 
they have been obliged to adopt a shabby 
dress, and even dirty habits of life ex- 
ternally, in order to propitiate jealousy 
and rapacity. They do not defend these 
things. They hope for better things in 
the future. A good school for girls is 
one of the immediate reforms they are 
contemplating, and the closer association 
with Europeans is likely to stimulate 
cleanliness and banish slovenliness. 

It is important to notice that at this 
very moment an agitation of an unprece- 
dented character, directed against the ex- 
clusive financial power of the patriarch, 
has resulted in the nomination of an inde- 
pendently and freely elected council to 
manage the funds a the Church, to pro- 
vide for education of all sects, to build 
schools, and, in fact, to perform, in the 
name of the community, all those func- 
tions which are not of a strictly spiritual 
kind, and which, hitherto, the patriarch 
affected to perform in an irresponsible 
way, but which practically he wholly neg- 
lected. The authority a the khedive — 
though a Mohammedan — was invited to 
bring about this reform, and it was inter- 
posed — not unwillingly on the part of the 
Egyptian government — on the ground 
that one of the abuses was the fraudulent 
exemption from the conscription of in- 
numerable persons properly liable on the 
spurious ground of their holding some 
subordinate office in the Coptic Church. 

The Copts, throughout the country, fill 
the government offices and all posts re- 
quiring accurate account-keeping and 
book-keeping; and in towns they repre- 
sent the trades requiring superior skill 
and trustworthiness, — such as those of 
carpenters and goldsmiths. In the towns 
they are, in fact, what in other countries 
would be a middle class; though up to 
the present time they, in their own coun- 
try, have suffered from much the same 











social disadvantages as the Jews in coun- 
tries not their own. They have been 
almost invariably regarded by their Mo- 
hammedan fellow-citizens with the utmost 
contumely and contempt. Every kind of 
indirect disability and ill-usage has been 
imposed upon them by the government. 
It has been impossible for them — espe- 
cially in Upper Egypt — to obtain redress 
for private or public injuries. When they 
have not been directly persecuted, as they 
have been times without number, they 
have been “afflicted and tormented,” and 
the words “ massacre of Christians” have 
had a reality of meaning for them which 
they have rarely had for any Christians 
but themselves. Before the British army 
occupied Cairo last year, and when the 
rebel hopes were still being kept up, the 
Copts were for hours and days together 
almost incessantly at their prayers, public 
and private. It is well established that a 
massacre of the Christians had been defi- 
nitely planned and announced to them. 
When the British army entered, Copt met 
Copt with the Easter salutation, “ Christ 
is risen!” and for months after they never 
passed a British soldier in the street with- 
out invoking a solemn blessing on his 
head. This vindication of the Egyptian 
Christian from Moslem fanaticism was, 
indeed, a rich first-fruits of the policy of 
claiming “ Egypt for the Egyptians.” 


It appears clearly, then, that the Copts, 
though numerically of small relative ac- 
count, are in every other respect of the 
highest importance, from a political point 
of view. ing are the most educated, 
and, it must be added, in deference to 
their true Christian training and customs, 
the most civilized portion of the popula- 
tion; at the same time by language and 
physical propinquity, as well as by com- 
munity of purely Oriental sympathies, they 
are far closer to the Moslem inhabitants 
of Egypt than any European race ever 
will be. Hitherto persecution and con- 
tumely have done much to weld the Copts 
together, and keep their religion uncon- 
taminated by the admixture of foreign 
ingredients, or by concessions to foreign 
assumptions. Neither Alexandrian pa- 
triarch nor Bagdad khalif succeeded in 
doing more than cleansing the ranks of 
Egyptian Christianity, and reducing its 
scattered, though necessarily guerilla, 
forces to a stern and compact garrison, — 
forced times without number to fight to 
the death for their existence and their 
faith. But already liberal influences even 
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gether favorably, on the position of the 
Copts. The broad line between Copt 
and Moslem is being slowly effaced, not 
by Christian sentiments and usages sub- 
duing those which are Moslem, but by 
Moslem sentiments and usages encroach- 
ing on those which are Christian. There 
is no longer the same repugnance that 
there was among the Copts to attend 
Moslem religious shows. The European 
dress largely in use among the official 
Copts is calculated to efface all distinct- 
ness in religion; while the urgent demand 
among the more ambitious of the young 
Copts themselves for purely secular 
schools, is likely, if gratified, to foster 
religious indifference, and thereby to as- 
similate them to the majority around — 
that is, to Moslems. 

It is a serious but inevitable conse- 
quence of the British intervention, and of 
the attempt which is being made to secure 
impartial justice and fair political repre- 
sentation throughout the country, that the 
assimilation of Copt and Moslem must 
needs proceed at a more rapid pace than 
before. Political and social separation 
have hitherto helped much to keep up 
religious separation, and so far as the one 
kind of separating forces has at any time 
or anywhere been weakened, the other 
kind has relaxed proportionately. Of 
course the promotion of real unity of all 
sorts is always a political object of the 
first importance, and so far as a strong 
and just government tends by its action 
— direct and indirect — to obliterate re- 
ligious antipathies and race animosities, 
it confers benefits of supreme value. But 
where, as in the present case, the direct 
and immediate effect of liberalizing insti- 
tutions is to sweep away barriers which 
have protected a weak minority profess- 
ing a particular faith against the over- 
whelming pressure of a majority profess- 
ing a faith of a different and opposite 
kind, it is the bounden duty of all persons 
who regard the faith of the minority as 
true, and that of the majority as relatively 
false, to step in and do what in them lies 
in their private capacity to supply to their 
fellow-religionists the helps and correc- 
tives necessary to save their faith from 
slow extermination. 

The Coptic Christians, standing as they 
do between Europeans and Mohamme- 
dans —allied to the one by their faith, 
and to the other by their Oriental extrac- 
tion and language — ought to be the most 
direct medium by which an honest West- 
ern government in command of Egypt 
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inhabitants of the country. But then the 
Coptic Christians must not cease to be 
Christians. Their Christianity must not 
be diluted away so as to be indistinguish- 
able from the Mohammedanism around 
them. On the contrary, it must be 
strengthened and purified, so as to re- 
spond to the new claims made upon it, 
and it is the clear duty of England and of 
English men and English women, above 
all other nations and people, to bring this 
about. 

It might be thought that if the Coptic 
Church is at heart healthy and sound, as 
it is here alleged to be, it could only profit 
and gain strength from the more natural 
conditions which are now promised for it; 
and that freedom from persecution, direct 
or indirect, must mean enlarged opportu- 
nities for growth and expansion. 

But it must be remembered that theagh 
the Coptic Church has not been de- 
stroyed by ages of persecution, it has 
been wofully cast down by it. At present 
it is in a most critical condition. The 
Church, as a whole, has undoubtedly, in 
the course of centuries, given birth to 
corruptions and to theological perversions 
which, if not amounting to heresies, .nev- 
ertheless cloud the purity of the faith, 
and form so many obstacles to its free 
course as an organ of spiritual advance- 
ment. There have been individual saints 
and reforming patriarchs, but there has 
been no root and branch reformation from 
within or from without. The wonder is, 
not that the Church has declined, but that 
it has stood so firm, lost so little, and re- 
tained a treasury of doctrine so true. 
Even its corruptions and misconceptions 
have been ratified and crystallized by no 
patriarch, pope, or council, and the Church 
could renounce them all without being 
unfaithful to any dogmatic “ standards.” 

In spite of all these hopeful sigas, how- 
ever, the miserable and afflicting past has 
left its impress, and the Church is spirit- 
ually poor and weak. It almost crouches 
before enemies on all sides, and the ut- 
most it asks is to livein quiet. The older 
members, indeed, still retain pious habits 
and customs, having, no doubt, a long 
traditional history, but many of the young- 
er men are acquiring a perilous resem- 
blance to some of the young Bengalees, 
who claim the benefits of universal toler- 
ation as an apology for indifference to 
their own religion as well as to that of 
others. The young Coptic employés in 
public offices are, for some reason or oth- 
er, not generally popular with their Euro- 
pean chiefs. There has been no opening 





to them for legitimate and honorable am- 
bition, no place for national aspirations. 
They are exposed to the temptations of 
those who are detached from the sense of 
national, social, and family obligations, 
and are too much set upon their own indi- 
vidual advancement. If the common 
accusation is anything more than that 
impatience of native talent which has not 
been unknown in India, there are, at any 
rate, splendid exceptions to be found 
among the rising young men. But the 
fact that a worldly spirit is largely affect- 
ing young Christian Egypt certainly 
furnishes a claim on England that the 
necessary impartiality and religious indif- 
ference of the British government be 
supplemented by private zeal on behalf 
of a Christian Church which, if not saved 
now, might one day become extinct. 


The one crying need of the Coptic 
Church at the present moment is Chris- 
tian education, especially of the clergy. 
There is no fear of the best secular edu- 
cation not being provided sooner or later. 
In fact, the number of Copts who speak 
and read English and French almost as 
well as their mother tongue is a proof of 
the extent to which it has already pro- 
gressed. But if a thorough Christian and 
popular education is not provided, the 
best secular education will not free the 
bulk of the people from the superstitions, 
the half-Mohammedan beliefs, the corrup- 
tions, and the foolish credulity as to myths 
which so ancient a Church has naturally 
drawn along with it in its troublous cur- 
rent. 

But if Christian education is needed 
for all, it is above all needed for the clergy, 
and of this want the Copts are deeply 
sensible themselves. I have found among 
young men highly educated in most re- 
spects, and of the class from which the 
clergy are recruited, the most startling 
ignorance of ecclesiastical history and of 
the condition of other Churches. I have 
been amazed by confusions between the 
Anglican and Roman Churches, between 
the American Presbyterians and the Prot- 
estant Churches of Europe, and with re- 
spect to all the chief points in controversy 
between the reformed and the uoreformed 
Churches, and between the Churches of 
the West and of the East. The same 
students will show a rare knowledge of the 
contents of the Bible, and an intelligent, 
though not an erudite, apprehension of 
their meaning and religious significance. 
The sermons preached in the churches 
exhibit the same high standard of Biblical 
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information. They are also well trained 
in the tenets of their own faith, and pre- 
pared to defend them by reference to 
Scripture. Nothing is heard of ex cathe- 
dra interpretations of Scripture, or of the 
tyranny of synodical bodies. The manner 
of alluding to Scripture is always rever- 
ent, without savoring in the slightest de- 
gree of a superstitious handling of it as 
if it were a charm. 

Some well-meaning persons have recom- 
mended the sending of Coptic students 
for the ministry to England. There are 
many strong objections to this. The char- 
acteristic temptations to a clever young 
Copt at home are to vanity, self-conceit, 
and worldly self-aggrandizement. These 
temptations would not be less felt in En- 
gland, while the correctives to them sup- 
plied by the natural incidents of his own 
home and country would be wholly want- 
ing. Starting from the point of education 
of even the most intelligent young Copt, 
he would be in no position to understand 
the claims of the different parties within 
and without the Church of England, and 
he must needs succumb wholly to the 
personal influences nearest to him. A 
further objection will be felt by some, as 
it is by me, that the Reformed Anglican 
Church is not the best or natural teacher 
of a Coptic Christian, bound, by the ritual 
and antecedents of his own Church, to 
the Monophysite aspects of Christian doc- 
trine. 

The American mission school at Cairo, 
under its eminent and learned minister, 
Dr. Lancing, has done a very considerable 
work among the Copts. It is a fashion, 
much to be deprecated, among some En- 
glish Churchmen visiting Egypt as tour- 
ists, to speak lightly of the great work of 
this institution, because its basis is Pres- 
byterian and not Episcopal. Tomy mind 
this is a strong recommendation; just be- 
cause there is no possibility of collision 
or competition between the elementary 
framework of a Presbyterian mission ser- 
vice and the gorgeous and elaborate ritual 
of a Coptic Church. There will and 
there ought to be conscientious dissenters 
from the Coptic Church, — those to whom 
an elaborate ritual is uncongenial, and for 
them there is thus at hand another Chris- 
tian society presenting them with doc- 
trines identical with all that is best and 
purest in their own Church, and with op- 
portunities for public worship (including 
sermons in their own tongue), and as 
scriptural as they themselves in their best 
moments could demand. If the young 
candidates for the ministry acquired in- 
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creasingly the habit of frequenting the 
theological classes in this school, part of 
the problem would be solved. 

But it is not merely desirable that the 
Coptic ministry should cease to be igno- 
rant. They ought to be exceptionally 
learned. The historical antecedents of 
their Church have specially called them 
to the task of vindicating in the face of 
the Mohammedan world the divine glory 
ofthe Son. Their conflicts with the Greek 
Church at Alexandriashould have trained 
them to contend in the forefront of the 
hottest battle with the prophet and apos- 
tleof Unitarianism. All the best learning 
and energy that England can contribute 
would be well spent in fortifying this 
Christian bulwark in the presence of the 
latest and sternest foe with whom the 
Christian Church will ever have to grap- 
ple. The Church of England has no 
claim to assume the pretensions of send- 
ing aso-called “ mission.” Nor could any 
but nominal good be done by any formal 
“union” with a Church in every way so 
differently circumstanced from itself. But 
England can give of the fulness of its own 
theological and linguistic science, its crit- 
ical sagacity, its historical lore. And it 
is bound to give this abundantly. The 
Copts are crying out, “Come over and 
help us.” They are ready to co operate 
with any scheme by which the best fruits 
of English learning can be appropriated 
by themselves. Among the ministry there 
are some really learned men, though the 
opportunities of obtaining a broad culture 
have hitherto been lacking to them; and 
there are no universities or learned socie- 
ties to create the sort of atmosphere of 
intellectual and critical appreciation, the 
want of which is one of those most keenly 
felt by the English student who has the 
misfortune to be expatriated to an Aus- 
tralian colony. 


In effecting the political regeneration 
of Egypt, the Copts are the natural mid- 
dle class, of which the statesman and leg- 
islator are always so eagerly in search. 
The electoral arrangements which have 
been made have, by the use of the cumu- 
lative vote, secured that wherever any 
minority, like the Copts, is strong and 
compact in any district, it can make its 
political influence tell on the elections. 
In many ways the interests of the Copts, 
as a class, cannot be identical with the 
agricultural fellahin, or the unskilled arti- 
sans in the towns, or the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, or the superior 
officials. The personal law which governs 
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their marriages, their successions, and 
their wills, is not the law of the Koran and 
its commentators, and it is administered, 
at least in the first resort, by domestic 
tribunals of their own. Some of the 
priests have a great reputation for knowl- 
edge of the law peculiar to the Copts, and 
as the authorities are largely in manu- 
script the study is no light one. Thus, in 
acountry like Egypt, where hitherto the 
bulk of the law has been religious in its 
erigin and application, political distinc- 
tions and interests follow much the same 
lines as religious beliefs. This is likely 
to be less soin the future, when the new 
codes, covering so large a field, are ap- 
plied to the people generally. Though 
marriage and testamentary and succession 
law will still be administered by the reli- 
gious judge, questions arising out of these 
branches of law will inevitably be involved 
in causes pending before the secular 
courts, and the rules applicable to them 
will have to be applied as foreign law is in 
England. 

It may thus be expected that while the 
effect of religious differences in the mat- 
ter of law as betwen Copts and Moham- 
medans will, on the whole, be weakened 
by the institution of purely secular courts 
dealing with the commercial, criminal, and 
land law, yet the protection which these 
courts will accord to the different bodies 
of law which they do not themselves 
directly administer will tend to perpetuate 
those bodies of law, and to fix more deeply 
the distinction between them. There will 
be less room for spontaneous processes of 
amalgamation or for the fusion of cus- 
toms. Sir H. Maine pointed out, some 
years ago, that this was one of the least 
favorable aspects of the action of England 
in India. Customs on the verge of disap- 
pearing by a natural process were en- 
dowed with a new and artificial vitality. 
For the time the same effect will result 
from the new legislation in Egypt. Pe- 
culiar Mohammedan and Coptic institu- 
tions will be severally ascertained and 
fortified afresh, and arrested in their 
natural decline. A time may hereafter 
come when fresh codes may be made, 
covering the whole field of Mohammedan 
and Christian law, while leaving space for 
the recognition of customs (particularly 
those of marriage) peculiar to special 
religious bodies. These codes might be 
administered by the secular courts, and 
the result would be favorable to the high- 
est form of national unity. 

In acountry in which the supreme di- 
rection of the State is in the hands of 





Mohammedans, it is impossible to secure, 
in advance, that the Copts have their pro- 
portionate share in the higher employ- 
ments and appointments. This evil ma 
be abated where the new legislative bod- 
ies are in effective action, as the minority 
vote may secure proportionate represen- 
tation to the Copts, and there may be 
opportunity for public remonstrance in 
the case of persistent one-sided appoint- 
ments, 

Of course it cannot be expected that 
the British government, in the exercise of 
its influence in Egypt, should show any 
favor to the Copts on the sole ground of 
their being Christians. Even were the 
British government in supreme command 
of the country, as it is in India, the ut- 
most that could be asked of it would be to 
guarantee all religious bodies, Christian 
and non-Christian, against all civil and 
political disabilities on the ground of reli- 
gious belief. In India, indeed, it has 
been imputed to the British government 
that it has gone still further in the direc- 
tion of religious indifference, and that, 
while patronizing the native religions, it 
has weighted the course of Christian 
missions. Whatever may have been the 
justification of this policy in India, all the 
circumstances are different in Egypt. 
The responsible government in Egypt is 
wholly in the hands of the Mohamme- 
dan majority, and the Christian minority 
are not an alien missionary body, but part 
and parcel of the structure of the Egyp- 
tian nation, having still higher claims, on 
the ground of uninterrupted and imme- 
morial prescription, than their Moslem 
rivals.. Thus itis as much the duty and 
political interest of the Mohammedan 
government of Egypt to guarantee abso- 
lute political and civil rights to Coptic 
Christians, as it is the duty and interest 
of the British government to protect its 
non-Christian subjects. Mere religious 
indifference is not always religious impar- 
tiality. A government may be indifferent 
when it leaves the strong to trample upon 
the weak. It is impartial when it pro- 
tects the weak against the strong, no less 
than when it Jends the strong its organized 
aid to prevent irregular trespasses on the 
part of the weak. 

Englishmen and Englishwomen at 
home cannot but feel that the cause of 
true morality, and therefore of the politi- 
cal elevation of Egypt, is more bound up 
with the progress of the Coptic Church 
than with aught else besides. It is that 
Church which alone can make an effectual 
and lasting protest in favor of true con: 
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jugal relations, and of all that is meant 
y family and home. It is that Church 
which alone can communicate to the 
world lying in darkness around it the 
moral lessons of truthfulness, philanthro- 
py, and patriotism, which the followers of 
Mohammed have neither learned nor 
taught. If Mohammedanism itself is 
ever to be vitalized and recreated on a 
monogamic basis—a by no means im- 
possible supposition — the Egyptian 
Arabic-speaking Church, which pene- 
trates all parts of the country, will be for 
some the only shelter from intellectual 
anarchy, and for the rest an immovable 
warning and protest against the special 
solicitations of anew epoch. In fact, the 
Coptic Church, if enlightened and _ in- 
structed, is capable of becoming for Egypt 
the rallying-point of the forces, both of 
order and of progress, of conservatism 
and of reform: “In that day shall there 
be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the 
land of Egypt, and a pillar at the border 
thereof to the Lord. And it shall be for 
a sign and for a witness unto the Lord of 
Hosts in the land of Egypt, for they shall 
cry unto the Lord because of the oppres- 
sor. And he shall send them a Saviour, 
and a great one, and he shall deliver them. 
And the Lord shall be known to Egypt, 
and the Egyptians shall know the Lord in 
that day.” SHELDON AMOS. 


From Temple Bar. 
BETWEEN TWO STOOLS. 

From Miss Nora WYCHERLEY, Pembridge 
Square, W., to Miss AGNES CREWE, Vewn- 
ham College, Cambridge. 

June 4th. 

My DEAR AGNES, — 

What a relief, to be quiet and alone in 
one’s room; to lock the door; to take up 
one’s pen and have a little peaceful talk 
with one’s best friend ! 

Since we parted at the station (is it 
really only two days ago ?), life has been 
all hurry and bustle; all dressmakers, 
bootmakers, and milliners ; and perhaps, 
under the circumstances, that is the best 
state of affairs possible. Like the young 
ladies in the novels, one can pretend to 
“forget.” Forget! Agnes, I believe the 
Fates have cursed me with the boon — 
terrible in any case, twice terrible in the 
case of a woman — the boon of constancy ! 

Mamma was very shocked at my dress 
when I got home, and insisted on my 
going off to the dressmaker’s directly 


after lunch. I was wearing, as you know, 
the beautiful sage green which our Hall 
so admires. The absence of stays and 
crinolette almost wrung tears from the 
various members of my family. If it had 
been worth while, I should have pro- 
tested; but is anything worth while? So 
I allowed myself to be borne off to Ma- 
dame Stéphanie’s like a lamb to the sac- 
rifice. What does it matter? With the 
new dress I suppose I put on the new 
life, unwholesome, artificial, violating all 
laws of beauty ; the sordid London streets, 
the sordid London faces, these I shall 
have to endure all my lifelong. And it is 
only a few days ago since we walked 
down the lime-avenue together, and 
watched the sun set behind the elm-trees 
in the “ Backs;” since we puzzled over 
Plato on the lawn, and read Swinburne 
on the roof in the evenings. Only afew 
days! Is it not rather a hundred years? 

Agnes, I have never had any conceal- 
ments from you, and I know you to be 
fully aware even of what I have not told 
you in so many words. With regard toa 
certain person, you will tell me — will you 
not ?— all you see and hear of him. Re- 
member, it is all I shall have in the way 
of pleasure till I die; the few scraps you 
can collect for me, the few scraps I have 
myself collected for memory to hug. 

To-night I went to a big dance in West- 
bourne Terrace. I did not wish to go, 
reflecting that skeletons are apt to be out 
of place at feasts, but I yielded finally to 
mamma’s request, and submitted to the 
ordeal. As I was standing at the window 
after dinner, before going up to dress, 
somebody passed in a hansom. At first 
I did not recognize him, and stared vague- 
ly, till he bowed, and then —oh, Agnes! 
— I sawit was Mr. Talbot! I think it was 
the sight of him made me so desperate 
afterwards. The music, the lights, the 
crowd, and that terrible pain at my heart, 
all these combined to make me a little 
mad. I am not quite sure what I said 
and did; I believe it was nothing to of- 
fend Philistine sensibilities, but person- 
ally I feel rather debased and degraded. 
I know my sister “rallied” me —as our 
dear Sir Charles Grandison hath it; 
“ chaffed ” she calls it — all the way home. 
Now I come to think of it, I did dance a 
great many times with some impossible 
man — his name I believe was Mr. Broke 
— who assumed rather the manners of a 
grand Turk, and paid me some quite 
coarse compliments. 

Oh, what a relief to get back to solitude, 





even when solitude means the old terrible 
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pain, the old awful longing! Yetis it not 
something to have ** known the best and 
loved it” ?— to have seen what is noblest, 
highest, and purest in the world, and to 
have felt it to the depth of one’s being? 


[Here follow several pages which, for 
the reader's sake, we have thought best to 
omit. | 


I am glad to say we leave London for 
Switzerland next week. Please excuse 
these outpourings of 

Your very sorrowful 
NORA. 


Pembridge Square, October 16th. 
DEAR AGNES, — 

Is it possible that four months have 
elapsed since I wrote to — And if I 
remember rightly, my last letter was 
neither very sane nor very dignified. I 
must confess that Switzerland is a disap- 
pointment; it is all so obvious; one has 
seen the whole thing so often on work- 
boxes, in albums, and at the theatre. The 
scenery wants restraint, reserve; the 
green trees, the conical mountains, the 
blue-green lakes ; they are crude, «laring, 
wanting in subtlety. Give me Thames in 
October, or Cam in May, and I will not 
ask youforthe Alps. But this is by the 
way. After thoroughly “ doing ” Switzer- 
land in true barbarian, British-tourist 
fashion, we went to Brighton, and now at 
last behold us under our own rooftree. 

Yes, my dear Agnes, I have perforce 
permanently taken up my abode among 
the Philistines! I do not pretend to like 
it; but perhaps, like most other things, it 
has its consolations. Do you not admire 
the philosophic, not to say chastened, atti- 
tude of your friend? I say, perhaps it 
has its consolations, but I have not yet 
discovered them. 

I have gathered together my Lares and 
Penates in a little room at the top of the 
house, where I mean to work every day. 
It is nothing like the dear old den at 
Cambridge, but I have hung up your 
“ Melencolia” and the Burne-Jones head ; 
have ranged my Greek books and poets — 
my sister nearly fainted when she saw 
some of them—along the shelves; and 
have no doubt that in time I shall grow 
very fond of it. Yes, a refuge, a place to 
be alone in, is most of all what I need. I 
am in the very heart and centre of Philis- 
tia— I make no pretence of concealment 
about it. Everybody is quite respectable, 
rather dull, and just a little vulgar. We 
do not go in for nobie ideals and high 
notions ; but on the other hand we eschew 


large vices, leaving ¢hem for our better- 
born townsfolk on the other side of the 
Park. No, we are not wicked; we are 
only on a rather low level of moral and 
intellectual culture, and present, perhaps, 
to the thoughtful observer a more depress- 
ing spectacle than a den of thieves. Ob- 
serve the fine satire of the “we;” I am, 
as you see, developing a prety turn for 
cynicism. Who would not under the cir- 
cumstances ? 

Personally I find myself rather deso- 
late. I am willing enough to smoke the 
pipe of peace with the Philistines, but the 
Philistines will have none of me. They 
distrust me: the girls think I want to 
“come it over” them; and the young 
men are continually on the look out for 
covert snubbing. One is afraid to call a 
thing by its right name for fear of being 
thought pedantic; it is not young-ladylike 
to have one’s facts right or one’s sentences 
logical. A pretty haziness, a charming 
inconsequence —these are the qualities 
the Philistine male would fain see in his 
womankind. 

I went last night to a dinner-party in 
Cleveland Square, where I was subjected 
to a quite unreserved cross-examination 
on the subject of myself, my plans, Newn- 
ham, etc. One cannot accuse these peo- 
ple of a shrinking delicacy; if they want 
to know anything, why, they ask it! 
There is a beautiful frankness in the way 
they make known their likes and dislikes, 
their wants and objections. A ball-room 
is like a battle-field, where it is ve wictis / 
indeed ; no quarter is given, and the weak- 
est goes, very literally, to the wall. I find 
myself getting quite interested in the 
struggle sometimes. 

There is nothing to be done, I suppose, 
but “to put one’s soul in a place out of 
sight,” and go on one’s way to the end. 
Perhaps I shall get educated up to the 
whole concern, one day. Meanwhile I 
have given up one hope, that I shall ever 
forget. The gods —it was a cruel whim 
— have given me a constant heart. The 
thought of a certain person is with me 
night and day —a strong undercurrent 
flowing perpetually in the depths of my 
being. It is something in this sordid 
world, to have such a pure and noble im- 
age enshrined in one’s heart, even if it be 
only a source of pain. 

How I envy you up there! Cambridge 
looks her best, I think, in October, when 
the leaves are red. Pray write soon and 
tell me all the news. 

Yours affectionately, 
NORA. 











That Mr. Broke I told you about (and 
who took me in to dinner yesterday), has 
just sent me a great bouquet of hot-house 
flowers. 


Pembridge Square, November 12th. 
My DEAR AGNES, — 

I cannot tell you how I rejoiced to re- 
ceive your letter, redolent as it was of the 
most beautiful place in the world! Let 
me congratulate you, dear, on your bril- 
liant suggestion for a new reading of that 
terrible passage.in the ‘“ Agamemnon.” 
No wonder Mr. Dalrymple is proud of his 
pupil! 

I am sorry, how sorry you can perhaps 
faintly conceive, to hear of the continued 
ill-health of Mr. Talbot. Can nothing be 
done? CanI do nothing? Oh, itis cruel- 
est of all to sit here quietly and feel that 
I may not even stretch out a hand to help 
him. Euripides was right when he made 
Medea say that we women are the most 
wretched of living things. 

Your expressions of pity and sympathy 
for and with myself are very soothing, 
though they make me feel that perhaps I 
have a little overstated my case. The 
people about me, generally speaking, are 
dull and in a certain sense vulgar, but of 
course there are exceptions. Some of 
them are clever and amusing. That Mr. 
Broke, for instance, he is very clever — 
in his own way quite remarkably clever. 
And his society is agreeable — sympa- 
thetic even, toacertain extent. Ofcourse 
I do not mean to say that his soul pos- 
sesses the delicate bloom, his mind the 
subtle perceptiveness, his feelings the 
wonderful fineness of another person we 
know of. The nature of Stephen Broke 
is not, indeed, to be compared to that of 
Reginald Talbot; and I do not fancy the 
atmosphere of professional and commer- 
cial London to be exactly conducive to 
the preservation of psychic bloom. There 
is a push, a coarseness, a hurry and bustle 
in this land of Philistia that necessarily 
knock off the finer edges of character. 
But why am I running on like this about 
souls and feelings, and instituting impos- 
sible comparisons? Mr. Broke is a very 
pleasant person to pass an hour or two 
with; that is all that concerns me; all that 
can henceforward concern me about any 
man alive —except one. And he is nice- 
looking; yes, I think so, though he does 
not atall come up to one’s idea of a “ young 
god.” But in a general, rough sort of 
man’s way, his appearance is distinctly 
pleasing: I mean, he is big and straight, 
has a pleasant, intelligent face, with good 
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eyes, and wears his clothes the right way 
—and they are the right sort of clothes, 
Perhaps you would think him coarse. 
He certainly marks his preferences very 
broadly, and has a tendency to give a per- 
sonal turn to the conversation. I wish, 
too, there were not quite so much of the 
Turk in his attitude towards our sex, both 
individually and collectively; but I know 
the highest form of chivalry is only pos- 
sible to the highest nature; and besides, 
one must allow for a man’s associations. 
Chivalry, indeed, is very little understood 
in my part of the world. A woman is 
held to have no absolute value; it is rela- 
tive, and depends on the extent of the 
demand for her among members of the 
other sex. The way the women them- 
selves acquiesce in this view is quite hor- 
rible. I need not say that, personally, I 
am in very little request; that I am ca- 
viare to the general is perhaps the most 
delicate way of stating it. I am neither 
a beauty, an heiress, nor a crack dancer, 
nor do I possess the peculiar mixture of 
skill and daring which go towards making 
a successful flirt. Nobody wants a girl 
for her soul and a rather fine critical per- 
ception. 

Mr. Broke and I talk to one anothera 
good deal, and dance together sometimes, 
though he says his dancing days are com- 
ing to an end next year, when he will be 
thirty-five. Have you ever tried sitting 
on the stairs? We never used to sit on 
the stairs at perpendiculars. It is some- 
thing of an experience, a new phase, 
almost, of existence. There is a great 
clatter and pushing'and moving all about; 
everybody is in gala dress and gala spir- 
its; the air is alive with music, heavy 
with the scent of flowers, bright with the 
light of many candles. You are alone in 
a crowd — you, and another person. You 
go and sit down ina little corner among 
pink lights and ferns, or on some dim-lit 
landing, and talk about everything under 
the sun —the weather, the last engage- 
ment, your soul if you like — all the time 
conscious that it is not quite real, that 
either may go off at a tangent should the 
conversation grow tooserious. Itis really 
a very interesting experience, even for 
those who, like myself, regard life solely 
from the spectator’s point of view. 

I am afraid you must think me sadly 
degenerate; but it is no good to sit ina 
corner all day and weep for what one has 
not got. Perhaps, Agnes, you think I am 
beginning to forget. But no; on second 
thoughts, I believe you to know me too 
well, Only write me better news of a 
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certain person, and I shall be happy — 
comparatively. 
Yours affectionately, 
NORA. 


Pembridge Square, January 2oth. 
DEAR AGNES, — 

I was very disappointed at not seeing 
you this vacation. I had hoped to be 
able to ask you to stay with me, but my 
sister’s friend, Sybil Juniper, occupied the 
spare room through the whole five weeks. 
Sybil is a most exasperating little person, 
very pretty in a heterodox manner, with 
fluffy, fair hair, pink and white skin, and 
quite abnormally small waist and feet, at 
which last-mentioned members my whole 
family is pleased to sit adoringly. I can- 
not join in the general worship, and am 
in consequence considered sinister and a 
little spiteful. But what rational person 
could bring themselves to accept this 
charming, empty-headed, rattling creature 
as “legal tender for a human being” — 
to quote George Eliot? 

I may indeed be wrong in my judgment 
of her, for one often strikes suddenly 
upon a human soul after groping hope- 
lessly about in the deposit of worthless 
stuff which time and the world have con- 
trived to keep above and around it. Such 
a soul, for instance, I have found in Ste- 
phen Broke. Under the crust of worldli- 
ness, under all the little coarsenesses-and 
cynicisms, there beats a very human heart 
with blood of the right degree of redness. 
I do not mean that he is great and noble, 
I mean that he is more than a painted 
image, ingeniously constructed as to brain, 
with a spring which only the touch of 
self-interest can move. mean that he 
is a real human being, more or less faulty 
certainly, but good in the main; and the 
discovery gives me a more than mere 
zsthetic pleasure. I am beginning to 
regain something of my lost faith in the 
great mass of humanity; perhaps I was a 
little hasty in my first judgments; perhaps 
there are various ways of excellence, or 
perhaps it is I myself who am grown 
coarser and less sensitive to fine moral 
differences. 

But is it not possible that what seems 
like change and infidelity to old ideals, is 
development and increased width? Be- 
cause we perceive the beauties of the val- 
ley, have we of necessity less admiration 
for the snow-capped mountain? But why 
do I run off into such nonsense? When 
a lady plunges into metaphor, there is no 
knowing what may happen to her and her 


tell me to dress for the dance to-night, so 
good-bye for the present... . 

Two A.M. —I have just come back from 
the dance, and though it is very late, I 
find it quite impossible to make up my 
mind to go to bed. I have been very 
much disturbed, very much shocked, alto- 
gether more moved than I thought was 
possible under any circumstances save 
one. When I got into the room to-night, 
almost the first person I saw was Mr. 
Broke. I was glad to see him, and glad 
when he asked me to dance, because he 
is bright and genial and interesting. He 
knows so much, has seen so much, is so 
exceedingly vital and “all round,” that 
one can excuse a great many things for 
the sake of the pleasantness of his society. 
But to-night he did not seem at allinclined 
to be amusing. He was quite serious, 
rather surly in fact, and led me off to the 
conservatory in a sort of right-is-might 
fashion that was almost brutal. I began 
to feel frightened, strangely moved and 
agitated. In the conservatory a very 
wonderful thing happened. Agnes, in 
justice to him I cannot tell you what he 
said to me, indeed I have a very confused 
remembrance of the whole affair; I only 
know this, that he asked me to be his 
wife! Oh, but it was terrible —I could 
never have imagined beforehand how ter- 
rible! I was suddenly conscious of being 
acted upon, conscious that here was a 
force to which, if I were not careful, I 
should yield myself. I told him that what 
he asked was impossible. At first he 
simply did not believe me; then he grew 
very white, and his eyes — they are such 
beautiful eyes! —fastened on my face 
with a searching gaze that filled me with 
a strange emotion: terror, but not wholly 
terror, whose very vagueness made it no 
less powerful. “ Will you re-consider,” 
he said at length, “and give me your an- 
swer another time?” 

And then I told him that I was very 
sorry if I had made a mistake; that I had 
grown to regard myself as a mere looker- 
on at life; that my own personal history 
was long ago at an end. He laughed a 
little at this. “Let me take you to the 
dancing-room,” he said; and when we 
reached it he made me a deep bow, with 
the remark: “I have labored under a 
misconception. I beg your pardon,” and 
disappeared among the crowd of dancers. 

Oh, I was so miserable, I could have 
cried there and then, but there was noth- 
ing for me to do but to go on dancing till 
the carriage came. 





coherency. Here is my maid come to 


Mr. Broke stayed for about half an 
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hour; once my partner and I knocked up 
against him in a doorway, when he bowed 
very deeply and apologized for being in 
the way. 

Am I not pursued by a cruel fate? If 
it had not been for a previous occurrence 
I believe I could have liked this person. 
It is a terrible thing to deliberately turn 
away from love —from the love of a good 
man; and Stephen Broke is good and 
clever and handsome, and I have unwit- 
tingly done him a wrong — possibly earned 
his contempt in the bargain. Oh, Agnes, 
my heart aches as I thought it could never 
ache again. All this is, of course, strictly 
confidential. I suppose it would be more 
discreet to lock it up in one’s own breast, 
but I should die if I could not tell some 
one. Your sad and affectionate 

NORA. 


Pembridge Square, January 30th. 
MY DEAR AGNES, — 

This letter reaches you from a very sad 
and unhappy person, from a person who 
would hesitate before she swore that 
square was not round, and that black was 
not white. Thank you for your reply to 
my letter, and for the information respect- 
ing Mr. Talbot. My sorrow for the dis- 
tressing incident I confided to you seems 
to strike you as excessive. The fact is, 
even you, dear Agnes, do not understand 
— not, however, through any want of per- 
ception on your part —it is I who have 
never done justice to Mr. Broke in my 
letters to you. 

And now prepare yourself for a shock. 
Prepare to be surprised, disgusted, disap- 
pointed. Perhaps after the confession I 
am about to make I shall forever have 
lost my place in your esteem; neverthe- 
less, 1 am irresistibly compelled to make 
it. Last night I went to dinner at the 
Cunliffes’ in Cavendish Square. The 
Cunliffes are not quite in our own set, 
being, to tell the truth, in a rather better 
one, but we occasionally dance and dine 
at one another’s houses on the strength 
of an old friendship between mamma and 
Mrs. Cunliffe. 

I was very glad to go out. I had been 
miserable, so strangely miserable all the 
week, not even daring to confide my woes 
to those about me; mamma and my sister 
would have been very shocked to hear of 
the “ good chance” I had thrown away. 

To return to the events of last night, 
for that it was an eventful evening I think 
you will own. 

“ You are late, dear,” said Mrs. Cunliffe, 
rustling forward as I came in in my wil- 
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low-green dinner-dress, which I know 
goes well with my hair and complexion, 
although my people do think it hideous. 
I was beginning some explanation about 
mamma and the carriage when suddenly I 
felt my face flush violently, and my words 
began to tumble over one another’s heels, 
Fortunately for me, Sybil Juniper came 
in at the moment, and my hostess went 
on to her, without, I think, noticing my 
confusion. Do you know what I saw? 

I saw two men talking together by the 
mantelpiece, of whom one was Stephen 
Broke, and the other Reginald Talbot! 

For the next few minutes life was a 
dream. Inadream I shook hands with 
Mr. Talbot and returned Mr. Broke’s icy 
bow. (What right — what right has he 
to be so cruel, so intolerant, so unjust?) 
I found myself contemplating the two 
sharply contrasted figures as though they 
had been those of a picture ora drama. 
(Let me say, in justice to my own breed- 
ing, that I had taken a chair at a respect- 
ful distance from the mantelpiece, and 
was exchanging dream syllables with 
Sybil Juniper.) 

Reginald Talbot —tall, graceful, unut- 
terably refined, with that half-dreamy, 
half-critical air which you know so well — 
confronted me as an image from my past, 
nay, from the depths of my own being. 
He was so familiar and yet so strange. 
Stephen Broke, with his air of dcen-étre, 
his wide-awake face (a little pale and stern 
to-night), his whole presence breathing as 
unmistakably of London and a full, active 
life, as did the other’s of academic clois- 
ters and refined seclusion — Stephen 
Broke, I suppose, cut a very sorry figure! 
Oh, Agnes, Agnes, how shall I tell you? 
Very soon the shape of the dream shifted 
a little, and I found myself walking in to 
dinner on Mr. Talbot’s arm, mechanically 
exchanging polite commonplaces with 
him. We took our seats at the long, 
flower-covered table opposite Sybil and 
Mr. Broke, who were almost invisible be- 
hind the leaves of a great green plant. I 
tried to wake up from the dream. I told 
myself that this was the moment for which 
I had been longing with all my_ being; 
that here beside me was the man whose 
image had never left my heart through 
many weary months of absence ; on whose 
lightest word, on whose smile or frown, 
my whole existence hung ; for whose sake 
I had thrust away something unutterably 
great and precious! Oh, Agnes, how can 
I go on? 

I listened to his words, and found them 
courteous and intelligent; I looked at his 
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face, and saw that it was refined and hand- | brain before which I was once pleased to 


some; but the spell was broken, he was 
no longer a Presence but a person. 1 can 
tell you exactly the shape of his head, the 
color ot his eyes, and | may remark that 
his nose is not so good as I had believed. 
] was sitting next to Reginald Talbot, 
talking to him with the greatest ease in 
the world, meeting his frank glances with 
glances no less frank, and all the time I 
was hardly conscious of it! Was vividly 
conscious, indeed, of nothing save the 
presence of Stephen Broke on the other 
side of the table; of the words that he 
was saying, of the rapid glances that he 
shot at me from time to time through the 
big plant. 

An awful sense of humiliation, of terror, 
rushed across me. What had I done? 
And then it flashed through my mind that 
here again was the old, old story of sub- 
stance and shadow!... 

1 wonder how I got through that din- 
ner—1 really do. I know I became 
suddenly very animated, and quite sur- 
prisingly brilliant—a sort of amateur 
Sydney Smith or Theodore Hook, or any 
of those people whose friends collect their 
“table-talk”” into big books. - Mr. Talbot 
seemed quite pleasantly surprised ; indeed 
it is rather my impression that I made 
passionate Jove to Mr. Talbot! 

He told me what | already knew, that 
he had given up Cambridge for a term or 
two on account of his health. We talked 
of you, and you will be glad to hear that 
Mr. Dalrymple confided to him that you 
were the only woman he had ever come 
across who understood the meaning of 
fine scholarship. (Don’t blush and push 
up your spectacles in that delighted way, 
my dear !) 

Oh, I wish I cared about fine scholar- 
ship! But I don’t; 1] can’t; it’s no use 
to pretend I do; and what is worse, 1 do 
not think ] ever did. 1s not this the sad- 
dest thing of all? to wake up and find 
oneself a sham ? 

Agnes, whatever may be your scorn for 
me, it cannot exceed my own. 

All through that wretched evening the 
miserable farce went on. Mr. Broke de- 
voted himself to Sybil Juniper (what can 
such a man find to say to such a girl, | 
wonder?), and Mr. Talbot, establishing 
himself at my side, displayed an appre- 
ciation of my society that would have 
driven me mad with delight only a few 
short months ago. But what is Mr. Tal- 
bot to me? Nothing— absolutely noth- 
Ing; a polite nonentity, having no connec- 
tion with the shadowy creation of my own 
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fall down and worship. I have no doubt 
that he is admirable, all, more than we 
used to think him; but he is nothing to 
me. Perhaps I have grown coarser, have 
fallen away from my own ideals; perhaps 
I never was so superfine as I once be- 
lieved. ‘ Coarse,” * brutal,” are not those 
the words I have frequently thought fit to 
make use of with regard to a certain per- 
son? 

I ought to be whipped for a miserable 
prig; but indeed my punishment is a 
harder one than whipping. 

Oh, Agnes, why did I not see it before ? 
Why did you not see it? You must have 
understood! But it is too late, too late; 
I have thrown away the most precious 
treasure a woman can have, and there 
is no getting it back. If only he would 
have a little pity on me, only shake hands 
and be friends! I held out my hand in 
the hall to-night on my way to the door, 
but he would not see it, and gave me a 
deep. bow, with his eyes very wide open. 

Do you remember poor Guinevere’s 
words? — 


That passionless perfection, my good lord ! 
I wanted life and color, which I found 
In Lancelot... . 


Oh, Lancelot, Lancelot, you are very 
cruel! Excuse these egotistic outpour- 
ings. My heart is very full. 

Your miserable and ashamed 
Nora. 


Pembridge Square, April 6th. 
MY DEAR AGNES, — 

Accept my very warmest congratula- 
tions on your engagement to Mr. Dal- 
rymple, and my best wishes for that joint 
edition of Plato, which I fully expect 
will set the whole world of learning on 
fire. You cannot, dear, imagine how re- 
treshing it is to hear of happy people; to 
reflect that after all there is sometimes 
such athing as happiness in the world. 
| have not written before because I have 
not had the heart; I have been very mis- 
erable. After that unhappy evening at 
the Cunliffes’, things got worse and worse. 
I was continually meeting Mr. Lroke, and 
each time we met only served to confirm 
to me the discovery | had made too late. 
There may be better men (personally I 
don’t think there are), but Stephen Lroke 
is the one man in the world tor me. Is 
love blindness or increased vision, I won- 
der? 

As for Mr. Broke, I think he has alto- 
gether ceased to regret the answer I gave 











him that night in the conservatory. I 
cannot help believing that he was sorry 
— yes, really sorry — at first, and that his 
very pronounced delight in the society of 
Sybil Juniper was not quite genuine. It 
is genuine enough now. He is always 
with her, is always to be found where she 
goes. 

Is constancy confined to the dull peo- 
ple, to the Dobbins of this great Vanity 
Fair, 1 wonder? But who am [ to talk of 
constancy? 

As chance would have it, I saw a great 
deal of Reginald Talbot during his stay 
in London. The Fates, who are vulgar 
enough to enjoy a practical joke, decreed 
that I, of whose presence he had formerly 
seemed supremely unconscious, should 
suddenly become to him an object of 
some interest. 

He is not in our set, but I saw him 
continually in Cavendish Square (Mrs. 
Cunliffe suddenly acquired a sort of 
grande passion ior me!), and when the 
Cunliffes went to Torquay last month 
they invited me to accompany them. Reg- 
inald Talbot, who is some connection and 
a great favorite, was also one of the party. 

Oh, Agnes, we have often and often 
talked about the irony of fate, but never 
before had I realized it to its full extent. 
Here was I walking with, talking with, 
passing my whole days in the society of 
a person, to catch a glimpse of whose 
unresponsive face I would once have 
walked from China to Peru. And now 
that he was here, continually beside me 
—now that his face was by no means 
unresponsive —I could have seen him 
depart forever without a pang; nay, I 
could have hailed his departure with de- 
light, if it had been followed by the ar- 
rival of another person, on whom, at one 
time, I was wont, forsooth, to look down; 
whom I was fond of reproaching witha 
want of superfineness. And yet, even 


viewed dispassionately, Mr. Talbot is un- | 


doubtedly a pleasant and worthy person. 
He is cultivated, generous, kindly, intelli- 
gent; nevertheless, I was always con- 
scious of a certain want in him. 

Perhaps it is that his atmosphere is too 
rarefied for me, but do you know that he 
struck me at times as crude, colorless, a 
little cramped and academic? He is alto- 
gether too much in one’s own notation, as 
you would phrase it. A woman likes to 
be deferred to, to have her ideas treated 
respectfully; but on the other hand she 
likes to be taken possession of, regulated, 
magnificently and tenderly scorned, even, 
attimes. We have been slaves so long 
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that we rather enjoy, metaphorically speak- 
ing, the application of a little brute force 
on the part of our lords and masters. 
Don’t faint, Agnes! and pray have a 

little mercy on Mr. Dalrymple. When 
there is a dispute about the Plato com- 
mentaries, whose version will be adopted ? 
Do you not perceive that I am growing 
very sportive —quite “gamesome,” as 
Orlando puts it? — 

But if I laugh at any mortal thing, 

Tis that I may not weep. ... 


Ha, ha! I wax Byronic! Take my 
merriment for what it is worth, and let 
me proceed. 

In spite, then, of the kindness of the 
Cunliffes and the very real pleasure I had 
in the society of Mr. Talbot, | was very 
miserable down at Torquay. I used to 
read “Félise” almost every night, and 
cry over it about as often, especially over 
one verse: — 

Let this be said between us here : 

One love grows green when one turns grey ; 
This year knows nothing of last year ; 

To-morrow has no more to say 

To yesterday. 


Is it not a terrible poem? and yet I 
think it is the story of many women’s 
lives. 

The day after I got home, a sad and 
surprising event happened. I received a 
letter from Mr. Talbot asking me to be 
his wife. I cannot tell you how it dis- 
tressed and disturbed me. Perhaps my 
first feeling was one of profound irrita- 
tion at the sorry trick the Fates had been 
playing me. Last year, if it were only 
last year! I thought and re-read the let- 
ter, which was indeed a model of fine 
feeling and delicate taste. Was I tosend 
away love for the second time ? — the love 
of a good and upright man? Who knows 
how one’s feelings may change? 

Women generaliy do get to love their 
husbands more or less after a time, pro- 
vided only the absence of certain positive 
evil qualities. This, as you know, is a 
doctrine I have always hated as unworthy 
of people with minds and souls, but now 
I found myself seriously considering it. 

I had lost all faith in myself, my feel- 
ings, and even my “soul.” Mr. Talbot 
will never know the narrow escape he had 
of being accepted. Finally I put the let- 
ter in my pocket and deferred answering 
it. I was going to a musical party that 
evening, and would give myself time to 
consider it. The musical party decided 
me. 

Stephen Broke was there, and for the 
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first time since that night, he came vp 
and shook hands with me. I saw ata 
glance that Richard was himself again; 
he was politely cordial, though if any- 
thing a shade quieter than usual, but per- 
haps that was from an instinctive impulse 
not to indecently flaunt his newly found 
freedom in my face. And it is only two 
months ago since But we move very 
rapidly in London. 

But however that may be, I knew from 
the moment I touched his hand and 
looked into his face, that Reginald Tal- 
bot’s fate was decided. If, after what 
has happened, I did not shrink from mak- 
ing any positive assertion about myself, I 
should say that Stephen Broke is not only 
the one man that I ca, but also the one 
man that I have ever loved. One cannot 
love a shadow, you must acknowledge. | 
did not speak to Mr. Broke again that 
night — he was on the stairs with Sybil 
Juniper the whole time — but when I 
reached home I sat down and wrote off my 
letter unhesitatingly. Iam sorry if I have 
given pain to any one so good and noble 
as Mr. Talbot; but the pain cannot, | 
think, be of long duration. He will see 
that he has made a mistake, that I was 
never worthy of him. 

Oh, Agnes, do you smile at my pitiable 
plight? I confess myself that I cannot 
help smiling a little sometimes, though the 
situation is tragic enough. 

In plain English, I have played the 
fool, and I am suffering for it. Between 
my two stools I have fallen most wofully 
to the ground. I dare say I shall get up 
again one day, and that even all trace of 
the bruises will have vanished, but that 
sort of reflection does not console one 
very much at the time. 

Meanwhile I am left stranded. Every 
one is talking of the approaching engage- 
ment of Mr. Broke to Sybil Juniper; and 
Mr. Talbot has started for Rome. 

You have had my full and free confes- 





_ Sion, and doubtless hold your own opin- 


ions, have come to your own conclusions 
on the subject. But 1 should not like you 
to think that I am broken-hearted; by no 
means; I am only disgusted, sorry, and 
just a little sick of everything. 

My best regards and best wishes to 
Mr. Dalrymple. 

Your humbled and saddened 
NORA. 

P.S.— Oh, how my heart does ache in 
spite of the philosophic views! Heart- 
ache is worse than toothache even, and 
you know what Shakespeare says about 
that. — N. W. 
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On the western slope of the Guadar- 
rama mountains, midway between Medina 
del Campo and the Escurial, stands the 
ancient town of Avila. From the win- 
dows of the railway carriage can be seen 
the massive walls and flanking towers, 
raised in the eleventh century in the first 
heat of the Spanish crusade. The forti- 
fications themselves tell the story of their 
origin. The garrison of Avila were sol- 
diers of Christ, and the cathedral was 
built into the bastions, in the front line 
of defence, as an emblem of the genius 
of the age. Time has scarcely touched 
the solid masonry. Ruy Diaz and his 
contemporaries have vanished into leg- 
end; but these silent monuments of the 
old Castilian character survive to remind 
us what manner of men they were. Rev- 
olutions on revolutions overflow the Span- 
ish peninsula, condemn the peasantry to 
poverty, and the soil to barrenness; but 
they bave not unearthed in the process a 
single man like those whose names are 
part of European history. They have 
produced military adventurers, and ora- 
tors like Castelar, of “transcendent elo- 
quence ;” but no Grand Captain, no Alva, 
not even a Cortez or a Pizarro. The 
Progresista has a long ascent before him 
if he is to rise to the old level. 

The situation of Avila is extremely 
picturesque, standing in the midst of grey 
granite sierras, covered with pine forests, 
and intersected with clear mountain rivu- 
lets. It is now thinly populated, and, like 
most towns in Spain, has fallen into decay 
and neglect; bu: the large solid mansions, 
the cathedral, the churches, the public 
buildings, the many convents and monas- 
teries, though mostly gone to waste and 
ruin, show that once it was full of busy, 
active life, of men and women playing 
their parts there in the general drama of 
their country. 

In the Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella 
there were two peculiarities: first, thet 
there was no recognized capital, for the 
provinces which formed the monarchy 
were still imperfectly cemented; and sec- 
ondly, that the nobles and gentry, the 
sefiores and the hidalgos, had their chief 
residences in the towns, and not on their 
estates, The causes and consequences 


* 1. Acta S. Teresia a Fesu, Carmelitarum strice 
tioris Observantia parentis. Illustrata a Josepho 


| Vandermoere, Societatis Jesu Presbytero Theologo. 


Bruxellis, 1345. 
2. Obras de Santa Teresa de Fésus. 
1344. 


Barcelona, 








of this practice of theirs it would be in- 
teresting to trace, were the present the 
occasion for it, but of the fact itself there 
is no doubt at all. Of feudal chateaux 
and manor-houses, so numerous in France 
and England, there were few in any part 
of Spain, and next to none in the Cas- 
tiles. The landed aristocracy congre- 
gated within the walls of the provincial 
cities. Their palaces are still to be seen 
in grand and gaunt neglect, with their 
splendid staircases, their quadrangles, 
their columned verandahs, the coat of 
arms carved over the portals. In the 
cities also were the learned professions : 
the lawyers, the doctors, the secular cler- 
gy, the religious orders. The court 
moved from place to place, and ‘there was 
no central focus to draw away men of su- 
perior rank or superior talents. The com- 
munications were difficult ; the roads were 
horse-tracks ; the rivers, save where some 
enterprising municipality had built a 
bridge, were crossed only by fords and 
pontoons. Thus each important town 
was the heart of a separate locality, a 
complete epitome of Spanish life, with all 
its varied circles. An aristocracy was in 
each, proud and exclusive. A religious 
world was in each; a world of art and 
literature, of commerce and adventure. 
Every family had some member pushing 
his fortunes in the army or in the new 
hemisphere. The minds of men were in 
full activity. They were enterprising and 
daring. Their manners were polished, 
and their habits splendid; for into Spain 
first had poured the fruits of the discover- 
ies of Columbus, and the stream of gold 
was continually growing with fresh con- 
quests. Perhaps nowhere on the earth 
was there a finer average of distinguished 
and cultivated society than in the previn- 
cial Castilian cities, as it is described in 
Cervantes’ novels. The Castilians were 
a nation of gentlemen, high-bred, courte- 
ous, chivalrous. In arms they had no 
rivals. In art and literature Italy alone 
was in advance of them, and Italy led by 
no great interval; while the finest charac- 
teristics were to be met with equally in 
every part of the country. 

They were a sincere people too; Cath- 
olic in belief, and earnestly meaning what 
they professed. In the presence of the 
Moors, Christianity had remained a pas- 
sion with them. Of Christianity itself 
they knew no form, and could conceive of 
none, save that for which they had fought 
against the Moslem; and the cause of the 
Church was the cause of patriotism. 

‘Therefore, when the Reformation began in 








-able fable. 
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Germany, the Spaniard naturally regarded 
its adherents as the old enemy in another 
dress. An Italian priest could mutter at 
the altar, “ Bread thou art, and bread thou 
wilt remain.” No such monster could 
have been found in the Spanish penin- 
sula. Leo X. called Christianity a profit- 
To the subjects of Isabella it 
was a truth, which devils only could deny, 

The northern nations revolted from the 
Church in the name of liberty. The 
Spaniards loved liberty, but it was the 
liberty of their country, for which they had 
been fighting for centuries against the in- 
fidel. As aristocrats, they were instinc- 
tively on the side of authority. United 
among themselves, they believed in the 
union of Christendom; and they threw 
themselves into the struggle against her- 
esy with the same enthusiasm with which 
they contended with the Crescent in the 
Mediterranean. They sent their chivalry 
to the Low Countries as if to a crusade. 
Two Spaniards, Ignatius Loyola and 
Francis Xavier, created the spiritual army 
of the Jesuits. Engaged with the enemy 
abroad, the finer spirits among them un- 
dertook the task of setting in order their 
own house at home; they, too, required a 
Reformation, if they were to be fit cham- 
pions of a holy cause; and the instrument 
was a woman, with as few natural advan- 
tages as Ignatias himself, distinguished 
only in representing, as he did, the vigor- 
ous instincts of the Spanish character. 

The Church of Rome, it has been said, 
does not, like the Church of England, 
drive her enthusiasts into rebellion, but 
preserves and wisely employsthem. She 
may employ them wisely while they are 
alive, but when they are dead she decks 
them out in paint and tinsel, to be wor- 
shipped as divinities. Their history be- 
comes a legend. They are surrounded 
with an envelopeoflies. Teresa of Avila 
has fared no better than other saints in 
the calendar. She has been the favorite 
idol of modern Spain, and she deserved 
more modest treatment. 

The idolatry may merit all that Mr. 
Ford has said about it, but the account 
which he has given of herself is so wide 
of the original, that it is not even a car- 
icature. Ford, doubtless, did not like 
Catholic saints, and the absurdities told 
about them amused him; but the materi- 
als lay before him for a real portrait of 
Teresa, had he cared to read them; and 
it is a pity that he did not, for no one 
could have done better justice to his sub- 
ject. 





Teresa de Cepeda was born at Avila on 
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the 28th of March, 1515 —a time, accord- 
ing to her biographer, ‘* when Luther was 
secreting the poison which he vomited 
out two years later.” She was one of a 
large family, eleven children in all, eight 
sons and three daughters. Her father, 
Don Alfonso, was twice married. Tere- 
sa’s mother was the second wife, Beatrice 
de Ahumada, a beautiful, imaginative 
woman, whom bad health confined chiefly 
to asofa. The Cepedas were of honora- 
ble descent; Don Alfonso was a gentle- 
man of leisure and moderate fortune. He 
spent his time, when not engaged with 
works of charity, in reading Spanish liter- 
ture — chiefly Church history and lives of 
the saints. But his library, if the same 
inquisitors had sat upon it, would have 
been sifted as ruthlessly as the shelves 
of the ingenious knight of La Mancha, 
for half of it was composed of books of 
knight-errantry — the same volumes prob- 
ably which the niece and housekeeper 
condemned to the flames. These were 
devoured as eagerly by the delicate Bea- 
trice as the graver pages by her husband, 
and her example was naturally imitated 
by her children. They sate up at nights 
in their nursery over Rolando and Don 
Belianis and Amadis of Gaul. Teresa 
composed odes to imaginary cavaliers, 
who figured in adventures of which she 
was herself the heroine. They had to 
conceal their tastes from their father, who 
would not have approved them. He was 
a very good man, exceptionally good. He 
treated his servants as if they were his 
sons and daughters. He was never heard 
to swear, or to speak ill of any one. He 
was the constant friend of the Avila poor. 
If too indulgent, he had sense and infor- 
mation, and when he discerned what was 
going on, he diverted Teresa’s tastes ina 
safer direction. By nature, she says, she 
was the least religious of her family, but 
her imagination was impressible, and she 
delighted in all forms of human heroism. 
She forgot her knights, and devoted her- 
self to martyrs; and here, being concrete 
and practical, she thought she would turn 
her new enthusiasm to account. If to be 
in heaven was to be eternally happy, and 
martyrs went to heaven straight, without 
passing through Purgatory, they had 
made a good bargain for themselves. 
Why should not she be a martyr too—a 
real one? When she was seven years 
old, she and her little brother Antonio 


actually started off to go to the Moors, | 


who they expected would kill them. They 
had reached the bridge on the stream 
which runs through the town, when an 





uncle met them and brought them back. 
As they could not be martyrs, they thought, 
as next best, that they would be hermits. 
They gave away their pocket-money to 
beggars. They made themselves cells in 
the garden. Teresa’s ambition grew. 
When other girls came to see her, they 
played at nunneries, when she was per- 
haps’ herself the abbess. Amidst these 
fancies her childish years passed away. 
She does not seem to have had much reg- 
ular teaching. Nothing is said about it; 
and when she grew up she had difficulty 
in reading her Latin Breviary. 

The knight-errantry books, however, 
had left their traces. Her mother died 
while she was still very young, and she 
was much affected. But natural children 
do not long continue miserable. As she 
passed into girlhood, her glass told her 
that she was pretty, and she was pleased 
to hear it. She was moderately tall, well- 
shaped, with a fine complexion, round 
brilliant black eyes, black hair, crisp and 
curly, good teeth, and firmly chiselled lips 
and nose. So fair a figure deserved that 
pains should be taken with it. She was 
particular about her dress; she liked per- 
fumes; her small dainty hands were kept 
scrupulously white. Cousins male and 
female went and came; and there were 
small flirtations with the boys, and with 
the girls not very wise confidences. One 
girl cousin there was especially, whom the 
mother, while she lived, would not allow 
to visit at the house, and whom an elder 
sister would still have kept at a distance. 
But Teresa was wilful, and chose this 
especial young lady as her principal com- 
panion. There were also silly servants, 
too ready to encourage folly, and Teresa 
says that at this time nothing but regard 
for her honor kept her clear of serious 
scrapes. 

Don Alfonso grew uneasy; the elder 
sister married and went away; so, feeling 
unequal himself to the task of managing 
a difficult subject, he sent her to be edu- 
cated in an Augustinian convent in the 
town. Neither her father nor she had 
any thoughts of her adopting a religious 
life. He never wished it at any time. 
She did not wish it then, and had unde- 
fined notions of marrying as her sister 
had done. The convent to her was merely 
a school, where there were many other 
girls of her own age, nor did she wholly 
like it. She made friends among the 
elder nuns, especially with one, a simple, 
pious woman, who slept in the same room 
with her. But the younger sisters were 
restless. They had friends in the town, 
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and were occupied with other things be- 
side religious vows. Within the convent 
itself all was not as it should have been. 
The vicar of the order had the whole 
spiritual management both of the nuns 
and of their pupils. No one but himself 
might hear their confessions, and the 
prioress could not interfere with him, 
since by his position he was her superior. 
Teresa does not hint that there was any- 
thing positively wrong, but when she 
came to lay down rules in later life for 
such matters, she refers to her recollec- 
tions of what went on in language curi- 
ously frank. 


The confessor in a convent [she says] ought 
not to be the vicar or the visitor. He may 
take a special interest in some sister. The 
Prioress will be unable to prevent him from 
talking to her, and a thousand mischiefs may 
follow. .. . The sisters should have no inter- 
course with the confessor except at the confes- 
sional. .. . The very existence of the institu- 
tion depends on preventing these black devotees 
from destroying the spouses of Christ, The 
devil enters that way unperceived * 


The vicar confessor encouraged Teresa 
in her views for marriage, but her fancies 
and her friendship were suddenly broken 
off by an attack of iilness. She required 
change of air; she was sent on a visit to 
her sister; and on her way home she 
spent a few days with an uncle, a man of 
secluded and saintly habits, who after- 
wards withdrew into a monastery. The 
uncle advised his niece to take the same 
step that he was himself meditating; and 
she discussed the question with herself in 
the same spirit with which she had de- 
signed throwing herself among the Moors. 
She reflected that convent discipline might 
be painful, but it could not be as painful 
as Purgatory, while if she remained in 
the world she might come to something 
worse than Purgatory. She read St. 
Jerome’s epistles; she then consulted her 
tather, and was distressed to’ meet with 
strong objections. Don Alfonso was at- 
tached to his children, and Teresa was 
his especial favorite. The utmost that 
she could obtain was a permission to do 
as she pleased after his own death. But 
“a vocation” was held to dispense with 
duties to parents. She made up her own 
mind, and, like Luther, she decided to act 
for herself, and to take a step which, when 


* “Va nos, todo nuestro Ser, en quitar la ocasion 
»ara que no haya estos negros devotos destruidores de 
bs esposas de Christo, que es menester pensar siempre 
ev lo peor que puede suceder, para quitar esta ocasion, 
que se entra sin sentirlo por aqui el demonio.”” (Care 
tas de la Santa Madre, vol. vi., p. 232.) 











once accomplished, could not be recalled. 
One morning she left her home with her 
brother, and applied for admission at the 
Carmelite Convent of the Incarnation. 
She was then eighteen. She had been 
disappointed with the Augustinians; but 
the Carmelites had a reputation for supe- 
rior holiness, and she threw herself among 
them with the passionate enthusiasm of 
an ardent girl, who believed that she was 
securing her peace in this world, and hap- 
piness in the next. Again she was to be 
undeceived. The order of Mount Car- 
mel had been founded by Albert, patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, in the second Crusade. 
The rule had been austere — austere as 
the rule of the Carthusians — with strict 
seclusion, silence, solitude, the plainest 
dress, the most ascetic diet. But by the 
beginning of the sixteenth century time 
and custom had relaxed the primitive 
severity, and Carmelite convents had be- 
come a part of general society ; the nuns 
within the cloisters living and occupying 
themselves in a manner-not very different 
from their friends outside, with whom they 
were in constantcommunication. Auster- 
ity was still possible, but it was not insisted 
on, and was a sign of presumption and sin- 
gularity. In the Incarnation there were 
a handred and ninety sisters, and the disci- 
pline among them was scarcely more than 
aname. They went in and out as they 
pleased ; they received visits and returned 
them; they could be absent from the 
cloister for months at a time. Catholics 
accuse Protestants of having libelled the 
monastic life of Europe as it existed be- 
fore the Reformation. Luther himself 
has said nothing harsher of it than the 
saint of Avila. She followed the stream, 
she said ; she abandoned herself to vanity 
and amusement, and neither custom nor 
the authority of her superiors laid the 
slightest check upon her. She had as 
much liberty as she liked to ask for, and 
liberty in a convent meant free opportuni- 
ties of evil. She does not assert that 
there was gross licentiousness ; but she 
does assert that to ‘‘ill-disposed women ” 
convent life “was rather a road to hell 
than an aid to weakness ;” and that “ par- 
ents would do better to marry their daugh- 
ters honestly than to place them in relaxed 
houses of religion.” 


The girls themselves [she says] are not so 
much to blame, for they do no worse than they 
see others do. They enter convents to serve 
the Lord and escape the dangers of the world, 
and they are flung into ten worlds all together, 
with youth, sensuality, and the devil, tempting 
them to evil... . In the same house are two 
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roads, one leading to virtue and piety, another 
leading away from virtue and piety; and the 
road of religion is so little travelled, that a 
sister who wishes to follow it has more to fear 
from her companions than from all the devils. 
She finds it easier far to make intimacies with 
the devil’s instruments than to seek friendship 
with God. 


How dangerous this lax temper might 
have been to herself Teresa tells us in 
an instructive incident. Her health was 
never strong, and the convent had disa- 
greed with her. She was sick every morn- 
ing, and could touch no food till noon. 
She often fainted, and there were symp- 
toms of heart disorder. Nor was she 
happy in herself. She had tried to be 
good, and had only made enemies by her 
efforts. She found herself rebuked for 
small offences of which she was wholly 
innocent. She lived much alone, and the 
sisters thought she was discontented. 
Her father became alarmed for her, and 
again sent her away into the country, with 
a single nun for a companion. At the 
place where she went to reside there was 
an attractive priest, a man of intellect and 
culture. Teresa was fond of cultivated 
men. She took the priest for her confes- 
sor, and found him more and more agree- 
able. He flattered her conscience by 
telling her that she could never wish to 
do wrong. He said it was his own case 
also, and they became extremely intimate. 
She was informed after a time that this 


charmingly innocent person had been liv-! 
ing for some years with a female compan. ; 


ion, while he continued to say mass as if 
nothing were the matter. She was at 
first incredulous. She made inquiries, 
but the scandal was notorious. Every 
one was aware of it, but the offender*had 
influence, and it was unsafe to interfere 
with him. Even so, however, Teresa 
would not abandon her friend, and looked 
for excuses for him. The woman, she 
found, had given him an amulet, and while 
he wore it he was under a spell. He told 
her this himself, and her interest was now 
increased by pity and anxiety. She ad- 
mits that she was unwise, that she ought 
at once to have ended the acquaintance. 
She preferred to endeavor to save a per- 
ishing soul. She was but twenty; she 
was very beautiful. She spoke to the 
attractive sinner ef God; and of course 
to a lesson from such lips he was delight- 
ed to listen. She perceived the cause, 
but was not discouraged. She pressed 
him to give her the amulet, and equally of 
course he consented. She threw it into 
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guilty connection, and devoted himself to 
spiritual communion with herself. She 
flattered herself that he was penitent, 
though it was equally clear to her that he 
was in love with herself; and he aban- 
doned himself to his affection with the 
less reserve, because she says he had 
confidence in her virtue, and supposed 
that he could do so without danger. The 
danger was as great as it usually is under 
such circumstances. They had “ oppor- 
tunities of sin,” she said, and though she 
believed that they would not have fallen 
mortally, she admits that they might have 
gone seriously wrong if they had not kept 
God before their eyes. The priest died a 
year after, and, as Teresa observes naive- 
ly, was delivered from further temptation. 
She long retained some tenderness for 
him; twenty years later, when she wrote 
the story, she expressed a conviction that 
he was saved: but the experience must 
have helped her to the opinion, which she 
afterwards so strongly insisted on, that 
confessors were the most unsafe of friends. 

After this adventure, which she relates 
with perfect simplicity, she returned to 
the convent. Her health was not im- 
proved. She was still constantly sick; 
she had paroxysms of pain; her nervous 
system was shattered, and the physicians 
were afraid of madness. In this state 
she remained for three years. At the end 
of them it occurred to her to pray for help 
to San Josef. From some cause she be- 
came comparatively better; and to San 
Josef she supposed that she owed her 
recovery. “God,” she says, “ has allowed 
other saints to help us on some occasions ; 
my experience of this glorious saint is 
that he helps us in all: as if the Lord 
would teach us that, as he was subject to 
San Josef on earth, and San Josef was 
called his father though only his guardian, 
so San Josef, though in heaven, has still 
authority with him.” 

The illness had become less acute; but, 
as the pain of body grew less, Teresa 
became conscious of spiritual maladies 
that were left uncured. “She loved God 
with half her mind, but she loved the 
world with the other.” Her prayers trou- 
bled her, she says, for she could not fix 
her mind on them. Meditation was yet 
more difficult. ‘She had a slow intellect 
and a torpid imagination.” She required 
a book to help her, for the right reflec- 
tions and emotions would not occur to 
herself; other thoughts persisted in in- 
truding themselves; and at length, being, 
as she was, a veracious woman, she aban- 


the river, and he at once broke off his | doned prayer altogether. Among all her 
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faults, she says she was never a hypocrite, 
and prayer when it was no more thana 
form of words seemed an indecent mock- 
ery. 

Her confessor, when she explained her 
troubles, only thought her morbid. In 
the convent she was regarded as excep- 
tionally good, and wide as was the gen- 
eral liberty, with her every rele was dis- 
pensed with. She spent her time in the 
society of Avila with more enjoyment 
than she was herself aware of, and when 
a pious old nun told her that she was 
causing scandal, she would not under- 
stand it, and was only angry. 


Unless God had brought me to the truth 
[she says] | should most assuredly have gone 
at last to hell. I had many friends to help 
me to fall, while, as to rising again, I was 
utterly alone. My confessor did nothing for 
me. For twenty years I was tossed about on 
a stormy sea in a wretched condition, for if I 
had small content in the world, in God I had 
no pleasure. There were months, once there 
was an entire vear, when I was careful not to 
offend ; but of all those years eighteen were 
years of battle. At prayer time I watched for 
the clock to strike the end of the hour. To 
go to the oratory was a vexation to me, and 
prayer itself a constant effort. 


Such was Teresa’s conventual experi- 
ence, as described by herself. She began 
her novitiate in 1534.. The twenty years, 
therefore, extended to 1554, the year in 
which Philip went to England to be mar- 
ried to our Queen Mary. She was then 
nearly forty, and her efforts so far in the 
direction of religion had consisted rather 
in helping others (which she says she was 
always eager to do) than in framing any 
steady resolutions for herself. Her con- 
version, as it is called, her first attempt to 
think with real seriousness, was occa- 
sioned by the death of her father. 
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suited the Spanish taste, the blood stream- 
ing over the face from the thorns, and 
running from the side and the hands and 
feet. Protestants and Catholics expe- 
rience an identical emotion when the 
meaning of Christianity is brought home 
to them. Each poor sinner recognizes, 
as by a flash of lightning, that these tor- 
tures were endured for him or her — that 
he or she was actually present in the 
Saviour’s mind when he was suffering on 
the cross. The thought when it comes is 
overpowering. Teresa felt as if her heart 
was wrenched in two. She fell in tears 
at the feet of the figure. She did not 
seek for sentimental emotions. She sur- 
rendered herself wholly and forever to the 
being whose form was fastened on her 
soul, and from that moment every worldly 
feeling was gone, never to return. Her 
spiritual life had begun. She explains 
the condition in which she found herself 
by an image familiar to every one who 
has seen the environs of a Spanish vil- 
lage. She apologizes for its simplicity, 
but it is as true and pregnant as a Gospel 
parable. 


A man is directed to make a garden in a bad 
soil overrun with sour grasses. The lord of 
the land roots out the weeds, sows seeds, and 
plants herbs and fruit-trees. The gardener 
must then care for them and water them, that 
they may thrive and blossom, and that * the 
Lord” may find pleasure in his garden and 
come to visit it. There are four ways in which 
the watering may be done. There is water 
which is drawn wearily by hand from the well. 
There is water drawn by the ox-wheel, more 
abundantly and with lighter labor. There is 
water brought in from the river, which will 
saturate the whole ground ; and, last and best, 
there is rain from heaven. Four sorts of 
prayer correspond to these. The first is a 
weary effort with small returns; the well may 


She ‘run dry; the gardener then must weep. The 


had watched by him in his last illness. | second is internal prayer and meditation upon 
She saw his spirit take flight, and heard | God; the trees will then show leaves and 


the assurance of his Dominican confessor 
that it had gone straight to heaven. She 
had been deeply attached to him. She 
woke up out of her irresolutions, and de- 
termined to use the rest of her life to 
better purpose than the beginning. 

She was not a person to.do anything 
by halves. She thought of Mary Magda- 
Jene. She read the “ Confessions” of St. 
Augustine, and saw an image there of her 
own state of mind. One day, as she was 
entering the oratory, she was struck by 
the sight of an image which had been 
brought thither for an approaching festi- 
val. It was a wounded Christ, the statue 
colored with the painful realism which 


| 
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flower-buds, The third is love of God. The 
virtues then become vigorous. We converse 
th God face to face. The flowers open and 
give out fragrance. The fourth kind cannot 
be described in words. Then there is no more 
toil, and the seasons no longer change ; flowers 
are always blowing, and fruit ripens peren- 
nially. The soul enjoys undoubting certitude ; 
the faculties work without effort and without 
consciousness; the heart loves and does not 
know that it loves; the mind perceives yet 
does not know that it perceives. If the but- 
terfly pauses to say to itself how prettily it is 
flying, the shining wings fall oft, and it drops 
and dies. The life of the spirit is not our life, 
but the life of God within us, 


This is very beautiful. It is the same, 
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in fact, as what Bishop Butler says, in 
less ornamented prose, of the formation 
of moral habits. We first learn to do 
right with effort. The habit grows till it 
pervades the nature, and then and there 
we act as we ought spontaneously, with 
no more consciousness than animals have, 
which do what they do by instinct. 

But we are now on the edge of the ab- 
normal features of Teresa’s history, and 
before we enter on the subject we must 
explain briefly how we ourselves regard 
the aberrations which will have to be re- 
lated. All physicians, all psychologists 
of reputation, agree that besides sleeping 
and waking there are other conditions — 
trances, ecstasies, catalepsies, and such 
like —into which the body is liable to 
fall; and as in sleep images present them- 
selves, more vivid than can be called up 
by waking memory or waking fancy, so in 
these exceptional states of the system 
peculiar phenomena appear, which are 
none the less real because fools or impos- 
tors have built chateaux in the air upon 
them. The muscles sometimes become 
rigid, the senses become unnaturally sus- 
ceptible. The dreaming power is ex- 
traordinarily intensified, and visions are 
seen (we say “seen” for want of a more 
scientific expression) palpable as sense it- 
self. Such conditions are usually brought 
about by ordinary causes. Perhaps they 
may be created artificially. They are not 
supernatural, for they have an exact anal- 
ogy in the universal experience of sleep. 
They are considered supernatural only 
because they are exceptional, and the ob- 


+ jects perceived are always supplied out of 


the stores with which memory is fur- 
nished. Teresa’s health was peculiar. 
For twenty years she had been liable to 
violent nervous attacks —those, too, an 
imperfectly understood form of disorder. 
She was full-blooded, constantly sick, con- 
stantly subject to fainting-fits and weak- 
ness of the heart. Her intellect and 
moral sense, on the other hand, were re- 
markably strong. She was not given to 
idle imaginations. She was true and sim- 
ple, was never known to tell a lie or act 
one. But her mental constitution was 
peculiar. Objects that interested her, she 
Says, never ran into words, but fastened 
themselves as pictures upon her brain. 
Meadows, trees, and rivers, effects of sky, 
all materials of landscape beauty, gave 
her intense emotions, but emotions which 
she was unable to describe. She was a 
painter, but without the faculty of convey- 
ing her impressions to canvas. She per- 
ceived with extreme vividness, but the 





perception ended in itself. If she wanted 
phrases she had to look for them in books, 
and what she found in books did not sat- 
isfy her because it did not correspond to 
her own experience. 

This was her general temperament, on 
which powerful religious emotion was now 
to work. ihe figure of Christ had first 
awakened her. The shock threw her into 
a trance. The trances repeated them- 
selves whenever she was unusually agi- 
tated. Such a person would inevitably 
see ** visions,” which she would be unable 
to distinguish from reality; and if she 
believed herself subject to demoniac or 
angelic visitations, she was not on that 
account either a fool or an impostor. 

In the life of every one who has really 
tried to make a worthy use of existence, 
there is always a point—a point never 
afterwards forgotten — when the road has 
ceased to be downhill, and the climb up- 
ward has commenced. There has been 
some accident perhaps; or some one has 
died, or one has been disappointed in 
something on which the heart had been 
fixed, or some earnest words have arrested 
attention; at any rate, some seed has 
fallen into a soil prepared to receive it. 
This is called in religious language con- 
version; the turning away from sin and 
folly to duty and righteousness. Begin- 
nings are always hard. Persons who have 
hitherto acted in one particular way, and 
suddenly change to another way, are nat- 
urally suspected of having motives, and 
those motives not the best. They have 
lived so far for themselves. They cannot 
be credited at once with having ceased to 
live for themselves. They must still be 
selfish. They must have some personal 
object in view. 

Teresa in her convent had resolved to 
be thenceforward a good woman, and to 
use to better purpose the means which 
the Church offered to her. She found at 
once that she was misunderstood and dis- 
liked. She wished to be peculiar, it was 
said; she wished to be thought a saint; 
she was setting herself up to be better 
than other people. Her trances and fits 
of unconsciousness were attributed to the 
most obvious cause. She was said to be 
“ possessed” by a devil. She had been 
humbled in her own eyes ; and she herself 
thought that perhaps it was a devil. She 
could not tell, and her spiritual adviser 
could not tell any better. The Jesuits 
were then rising into fame. Francisco 
Borgia, ex-Duke of Gandia, had joined 
them, and had been made provincial gen- 
eral for Spain. He came to Avila, heard 
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of Teresa, and took charge of her case. 
He put her under a course of discipline. 
He told her to flog herself with a whip of 
nettles, to wear a haircloth plaited with 
broken wires, the points of which would 
tear her skin. Had her understanding 
been less robust, he would have driven 
her mad; as it was, he only intensified 
her nervous agitation. He bade her med- 
itate daily on the details of Christ’s pas- 
sion. One day, while thus occupied, she 
became unconscious; her limbs stiffened, 
and she heard a voice say, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
no more converse with men, but with an- 
gels.” After this the fits always returned 
when she was at prayers. She saw no 
distinct form, but she felt that Christ was 
close to her. She told her confessor what 
she had experienced. He asked her how 
she knew that it was Christ. She could 
not explain. A few days after, she was 
able to tell him that she had actually seen 
Christ. She had seen him, she said 
(without being aware that she was ex- 
plaining from whence the figure had been 
derived), exactly as he was painted rising 
from the sepulchre. The story went 
abroad. The ill-natured sisters made 
spiteful remarks ; the wisest shook their 
heads. Teresa had not been noted for 
special holiness in the many years that 
she had beenamong them. Others, much 
more like saints than she, had never seen 
anything wonderful; why should God se- 
lect her to visit with such special favor? 
They were more clear than ever that she 
was possessed. She was preached at 
from the pulpit; she was prayed for in 
chapel as bewitched. She could not tell 
how to behave: if she was silent about 
her visions, it was deceit; if she spoke of 
them, it was vanity. She preserved her 
balance in this strange trial remarkably 
well. Her confessor had been warned 
against her, and was as hard as the rest. 
She continued to tell him whatever she 
supposed herself to see and hear, and 
absolutely submitted to his judgment. He 
confidently assured her it was the devil, 
and directed her when Christ appeared 
next to make the sign of the cross and 
point her thumb at him. God would then 
deliver her. She obeyed, though with in- 
finite pain. Christ’s figure, whoever made 
it, ought, she thought, to.be reverenced ; 
and to point her thumb was to mock like 
the Jews. As her trances recurred al- 
ways at her devotions, she was next for- 
bidden to pray. Under these trials Christ 
himself interposed to comfort her. He 
told her that she was right in obeying her 
confessor, though the confessor was mis- 
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taken. The inhibition to pray, he said, 
was tyranny, and, in fact, it was not long 
maintained. The apparitions grew more 
frequent and more vivid. One day the 
cross attached to her rosary was snatched 
out of her hands, and when it was given 
back to her it was made of jewels more 
brilliant than diamonds. <A voice said 
that she would always see it so, though to 
others it would seem as before. She had 
often an acute pain in her side; she fan- 
cied once that an angel came to her with 
a lance tipped with fire, which he struck 
into her heart. In after years, when she 
became legendary, it was gravely declared 
that the heart had been examined, and 
had been found actually pierced. A large 
drawing of it forms the frontispiece of 
the biography provided for the use of pious 
Catholics. 

This condition continued for several 
years, and became the talk of Avila. 
Some held to the possession theory; oth- 
ers said it was imposture; others, espe- 
cially as there was no further harm in poor 
Teresa, began to fancy that perhaps the 
visions were real. She herself knew not 
what to think. Excellent people were 
satisfied that they were a deception, and 
the excellent people, she thought, might 
very likely be right, for the apparitions 
were not all of aconsolingkind. She had 
seen Christ and the angels, but also-she 
had seen the devil. ‘ Once,” she says, 
“the devil appeared to me in the oratory ; 
he spoke to me; his face was awful, and 
his body was of flame without smoke. 
He said that I had escaped him for the 
present, but he would have me yet. I 
made the sign of the cross; he went, but 
returned; I threw holy water at him, and 
then he vanished.” At another time she 
was taken into hell; the entrance was by 
a gloomy passage, at the end of which was 
a pool of putrid water alive with writhing 
snakes. She fancied that she was thrust 
into a hole in the wall where she could 
neither sit nor lie, and in that position 
was tortured with cramps. Other horrors 
she witnessed, but did not herself experi- 
ence: she was shown only what would 
have been her own condition if she had 
not been rescued. 

One act she records, exceedingly char- 
acteristic. Avila was not wholly unbe- 
lieving. Afflicted persons sometimes 
came to her for advice. Among the rest 
a priest came, who was living in mortal 
sin, miserable, yet unable to confess in 
the proper form, and so made fast in the 
bonds of Satan. Teresa prayed for him; 
and then he managed to contess, and for 
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a time did not sin any more; but he told 
Teresa that the devil tortured him dread- 
fully, and he could not bear it. She then 
prayed that the tortures might be laid on 
her, and that the priest might be spared. 
For a month after the devil was allowed 
to work his will upon her. He would sit 
upon her breviary when she was reading, 
and her cell would fill with legions of imps. 


An understanding of less than usual; 


strength would have broken down under 
so severe a trial. Teresa knew nothing 
of the natural capacities of a disordered 
animal system. She had been taught 
theologically that angels and devils were 
everywhere busy, and it was inevitable 
that she should regard herself as under a 
preternatural dispensation of some kind; 
but, as long as she was uncertain of what 
kind, she kept her judgment undisturbed, 
and she thought and reasoned on the com- 
mon subjects of the day like a superior 
person of ordinary faculty. 

Society at Avila, as throughout Spain, 
was being stormily agitated at the advance 
of the Reformation. From Germany it 
was passing to the Low Countries and 
into France. England, after a short-lived 
recovery, had relapsed into heresy, and 
dreadful stories were told of religious 
houses suppressed, and monks and nuns 
breaking their vows and defying heaven 
by marrying. Antichrist was triumphing, 
and millions of souls were rushing head- 
long into the pit. Other millions too of 
ignorant Indians, missionaries told her, 
were perishing also for want of vigor in 
the Church to save them. Teresa, since 
she had seen hell, had a very real horror 
of it. Torment without end! What 
heart could bear the thought of it? To 
rescue ary single soul from so terrible a 
fate, she felt ready herself to die a thou- 
sand deaths; but what could one poor 
woman do at such a time —a single unit 
in a Spanish country town? Something 
was wrong when such catastrophes could 
happen. What the wrong was, she 
thought she saw within the limits of her 
own experience. The religious orders 
were the Church’s regular soldiers. Their 
manual was their rule; their weapons 
were penance, prayer, and self-denial ; and 
as long as they were diligent in the use of 
them, God’s favor was secured, and evil 
could not prevail. But the rules had been 
neglected, penance laughed at, and prayer 
become half-hearted. Cloister discipline 
had been accommodated to the manners 
of a more enlightened age. 

Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populumque fluxit. 
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Here was the secret of the great revolt 
of the Church, in the opinion of Teresa, 
and it was at least part of the truth; for 
the cynical profligacy of the religious 
houses had provoked Germany and En- 
gland more than any othercause. Teresa 
herself had learned how little convent life 
in Spain could assist a soul in search of 
perfection. At the Incarnation she could 
not keep her vows if she wished to keep 
them; for the cloister gates were open, 
and the most earnest desire for seclusion 
could not ensure it. Friends who wanted 
a nun to visit them had only to apply to 
the provincial, and the provincial would 
give a dispensation, not as a permission, 
but as a mandate which was not to be dis- 
obeyed. 

Puzzled with what she found, Teresa 
had studied the ancient rule of the Car- 
melite order before it was relaxed b 
Eugenius JV. Ifa house could be found- 
ed where that rule could be again kept, she 
considered, how much easier her own 
burden would be; how much better God 
would be served; and then, perhaps, the 
Church would regain her strength. No 
improvement could be looked for in the 
Convent of the Incarnation itself. Two 
hundred women, accustomed to indul- 
gence which a pope had sanctioned, were 
not likely to be induced to part with it. 
She talked of her scheme with her friends 
inthetown. The difficulties seemed enor- 
mous; she had no money to begin with, 
and her friends had little. If this obsta- 
cle could be overcome, the government of 
the order was despotic; she could do 
nothing without the consent of the pro- 
vincial, and for such a consent she knew 
that it would be idle to ask. She was 
thinking the matter over one day after 
communion, when she fell into her usual 
trance. ‘The Lord” appeared and told 
her that her design was to be carried out. 
A house was to be founded, and was to 
be dedicated to her old patron San Josef. 
It would become a star which would shine 
over the earth. She was to tell her con- 
fessor what he had said, and to require 
him to make no opposition. 

The apparition was a natural creation 
of her own previous musings, but it fell 
in so completely with her wishes that she 
would not and could not doubt. It ap- 
peared again and again. She wrote an 
account of it by her confessor’s orders, 
and it was submitted to the provincial and 
the bishop. If they hesitated, it was but 
for a moment; they naturally consulted 
Teresa’s prioress, and at once the tempest 
was let loose. “This then,” exclaimed 
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the incensed mother and the rest of the 
sisierhood, “this is the meaning of the 
visions we have heard so much of. Sis- 
ter Teresa thinks herself too good for us. 
We are not holy enough for her. Pretty 
presumption! Let her keep the rule as 
it stands before she talks of mending it.” 
From the convent the disturbance passed 
tothe town. The Spaniards had no love 
for novelties; they believed in use, and 
wont, and the quiet maintenance of estab- 
lished things. They looked on ecstasies 
and trances as signs rather of insanity 
than sanctity; they thought that people 
should do their duty in the state of life to 
which they had been called, and duty was 
hard enough without artificial additions. 
Teresa’s relations told the provincial she 
was out of her mind. Some thought a 
prison would be the best place for her; 
others hinted at the Inquisition and a 
possible trial for witchcraft. Her confes- 
sor called her scheme a woman's non- 
sense, and insisted that she should think 
no more of it. 

“The Lord” said that she was not to 
be disturbed by all this outcry; good 
things were always opposed when first 
suggested; she must wait quietly, and all 
would go well. Though Avila seemed 
unanimous in its condemnation, there 
were two priests there of some conse- 
quence — one a Dominican, the other a 
Franciscan — who were more on a level 
with the times. They saw that something 
might be made of Teresa, and they wrote 
to their friends in Rome about her. Her 
— confessor held to his own opinion, 

ut a new rector came to the college at 
Avila, with whom they also communi- 
cated. The rector, after a conversation 
with her, removed the confessor and ap- 
pointed another. The provincial remained 
obstinate, but the bishop, Alvarez de Men- 
doza, was privately encouraging. Teresa 
was made to feel that she was not desert- 
ed, and, with a new spiritual director to 
comfort her, she took up her project again. 

She was in a difficulty, for she was 
bound by her vows to obey the provincial ; 
he had already refused his permission, 
and she dared not apply to him again. 
But she probably knew that an appeal 
had been made to the pope, and, pending 
the results of this, she thought that she 
might begin her preparations. She had 
to be secret — almost deceitful; and might 
have doubted if she was keeping within 
even the letter of her duty if her visions 
had been less inspiriting. A widow friend 


in the town bought a house as if for her 
own private occupation. Alterations were 
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wanted to make it suitable for a small 
convent, and Teresa had no money to pay 
for them; but San Josef told her to en- 

age workmen, and that the money should 

e found; and in fact at that moment a 
remittance came unexpectedly from a 
brother in Lima. She was afraid of the 
Carmelite authorities. The house, Christ 
told her, should be under the bishop, and 
not under the order; she was herself to 
be the superior, and she saw herself robed 
for office by San Josef and the Virgin in 
person. 

Careful as she was, she still feared that 
the provincial would hear what she was 
doing, and would send her an inhibition, 
to which, if it came, she had resolved to 
submit. It became expedient for her to 
leave Avila till the answer from Rome 
could arrive. At that moment, most con- 
veniently, Dofia Aloysia de la Cerda, sis- 
ter of the Duke of Medina Celi, wrote to 
the provincial to say that she wished Te- 
resa to pay her a visit at her house at 
Toledo. Dofia Aloysia was a great lady, 
whose requests were commands. The 
order came to her to go; she was in- 
formed by the usual channel that the invi- 
tation had been divinely arranged. She 
was absent for six months, and became 
acquainted with the nature and habits of 
Spanish grandees. Dofia Aloysia treated 
her with high distinction; she met other 
great people, and was impressed with 
their breeding and manners. But the 
splendor was disagreeable. She observed 
shrewdly, that between persons of rank 
and their attendants there was a distance 
which forbad familiarity; if one servant 
was treated with confidence, the others 
were jealous. She was herself an object 
of ill-will through Dofia Aloysia’s friend- 
ship; and she concluded that it was a 
popular error to speak of “lords and 
ladies,” who were slaves in a thousand 
ways. Her chief comfort at Toledo was 
the Jesuit College, where she studied at 
leisure the details of monastic rule. Her 
visit was unexpectedly ended by a let- 
ter from her provincial. The feeling in 
the Incarnation convent had suddenly 
changed; a party had formed in her favor, 
who wished to choose her as prioress. 
The provincial, who disliked her as much 
as ever, desired Dojia Aloysia privately to 
prevent her from going home; but “a 
vision ” told her that she had prayed for 
a cross, andacross she should have. She 
concluded that it was to be the threatened 
promotion, and after a stormy scene with 
her hostess she went her way. 

She was mistaken about the cross, On 
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reaching Avila, she found that she had 
not been elected, but that the bull had ar- 
rived privately from Rome for her new 
convent. The pope had placed it under 
the bishop, as “the Lord” had foretold, 
and the bishop had undertaken the charge. 
The secret had been profoundly kept, the 
house was ready, and nothing remained 
but to take possession of it. It was to 
be a house of Desca/zos (Barefoots), the 
name by which the reformed order was in 
future to be known, in opposition to the 
Relaxed, the Ca/zados. The sisters were 
not to be literally “shoeless;” “a bare- 
foot,” as Teresa said, “ makes a bad beast 
of burden.” They were to wear sandals 
of rope, and, for the rest, they were to be 
confined to the cloister strictly, to eat no 
meat, to sleep on straw, to fast on reduced 
allowance from September till Easter; 
they were to do needlework for the benefit 
of the poor, and they were to live on alms 
without regular endowment. Teresa had 
been careful for their health; the hard- 
ships would not be greater than those 
borne without complaint by ordinary 
Spanish peasants. The dress was to be 
of thick, undyed woollen cloth, with no 
ornament but cleanliness. Dirt, which 
most saints regarded as a sign of holi- 
ness, Teresa always hated. The number 
of sisters was to be thirteen; more, she 
thought, could not live together consis- 
tently with discipline. 

Notwithstanding the pope’s bull, diffi- 
culty was anticipated. If the purpose 
were known, the Carmelites would find 
means of preventing the dreaded innova- 
tion; an accomplished fact, however, 
would probably be allowed to stand. 
Teresa selected four poor women as the 
first to take the habit, and quietly intro- 
duced them into the house. She had 
gone out on leave from her own cloister, 
as if to attend a sick relative, and was 
thus unobserved. On the 24th of August, 
1562, ten years exactly before the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, the sacrament 
was brought into the tiny chapel of San 
Josef’s, a bell was hung, mass was said, 
and the new order had begun to exist. 

Teresa was still bound by her vows to 
her convent: when the ceremony was 
over, she returned to the Incarnation, half 
frightened at what she had done. She 
had stirred a hornet’s nest, as she was 
immediately to find. The devil attacked 
her first; he told her that she had broken 
obedience, she had acted without the pro- 
vincial’s leave, and had not asked for it 
because she knew it would be refused; 
her nuns would starve; she herself would 
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soon tire of a wretched life in such a 
wretched place, and would pine for her 
lost comforts. She lay down to rest, but 
was soon roused bya storm. The towns- 
people were the first to discover what had 
happened. It was easy to foresee the 
anger of the Carmelites ; why the towns- 
people should have been angry is less 
obvious. Perhaps they objected to the 
establishment of a colony of professed 
beggars among them; perhaps they were 
led by the chiefs of the other religious 
orders. A riot broke out; the prioress 
sent for Teresa; the provincial arrived, 
hot and indignant. She was rebuked, ad- 
monished, informed that she had given 
scandal, and required to make instant 
submission before the assembled convent, 
The alcalde meanwhile had called a meet- 
ing of the citizens; the provincials of the 
Dominicans, Franciscans, and Augus- 
tinians attended. A resolution was first 
passed for the instant dissolution of the 
new house and the removal of the sacra- 
ment; on second thoughts, it was decided 
to refer the matter, being of such high 
importance, to the Council of State at 
Madrid. Teresa had but one friend to 
go to. “My Lord,” she said, on her 
knees, “this house is not mine, it is 
yours ; all that 1 could do is done. You 
must see to it.” She was not to be disap- 
pointed. 

The bishop prevented immediate vio- 
lence, and Avila waited for the action of 
the council. The council was in no hurry 
with an answer. Certain persons wrote 
to Philip: Philip referred to the pope, 
and there were six months of suspense, 
the four poor sisters living as they could, 
and Teresa remaining in disgrace. The 
town authorities cooled; they said the 
house might stand if any one would endow 
it. Afterwards, finding that they were 
not likely to be supported from Madrid, 
they were ready to dispense with endow- 
ment. On the arrival of afresh bull from 
Pius V. all remains of opposition van- 
ished, except among the Carmelites, and 
the Carmelites found it prudent to sup- 
press their objections. Public opinion 
veered round; the foundation was de- 
clared to be a work of God, and Teresa to 
be his special servant, instead of a rest- 
less visionary, The provincial gave her 
leave to remove and take charge of her 
flock. The luggage which she took with 
her from the Incarnation was a straw 
mattress, a patched woollen gown, a whip, 
and a haircloth; that was all. 

Thus furnished, she entered on the five 
happiest years of her life. Other sisters 
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joined, bringing small dowries with them, 
and the number of thirteen was soon filled 
up. Her girls, she says, were angels, 
perfect especially in the virtue of obedi- 
ence. She would try them by orders 
contradictory or absurd; they did their 
best without a question. One sister was 
told to plant a rotten cucumber in the 
garden ; she merely asked if it was to be 
planted upright or lengthways. 

The visions were without intermission. 
She was taken up to heaven and saw her 
father and mother there. The Virgin gave 
her a cope, invisible to all eyes but her 
own, which would protect her from mortal 
sin. Once at “hours” she had a very 
curious experience. She fancied that she 
was a mirror without frame, without di- 
mensions, with Christ shining in the cen- 
tre of it, and the mirror itself, she knew 
not how, was in Christ. He told her that 
when a soul was in mortal sin the glass 
was clouded, and though he was present, 
it could not reflect him. With heretics 
the glass was broken, and could never be 
repaired. 

Heretics and the growth of them still 
occupied her, and the more keenly as the 
civil war grew more envenomed in France. 
They were too strong, she thought, to be 
overcome by princes and soldiers. In 
such a contest the spiritual arm only 
could prevail. Ina trance she saw seven 
Carmelite monks, of the pristine type, re- 
formed like her own sisterhood, with 
swords in their hands on a battle-field. 
Their faces were flushed with fighting. 
The ground was strewn with the slain, and 
they were smiting still, and the flying en- 
emy were the hosts of Luther and Calvin. 
These air-drawn pictures, lately illusions 
of Satan, were now regarded as communi- 
cations direct from heaven. They were 
too important to be lost. Her superior 
ordered her to write them down, and the 
result was the singular autobiography 
which has hitherto been our guide to her 
history. 

She wrote it unwillingly; for it is evi- 
dent that, deeply as these communications 
had affected her, and definitely as her 
spiritual advisers had at length assured 
her of their supernatural origin, she was 
herself still uncertain of their nature. 
Many of her visions, she was confident, 
had been the creation of her own brain. 
If any had come from another source she 
did not regard them as of particular im- 
portance, or as symptoms of a high state 
of grace. This is certain, from a passage 


on the subject in one of her writings. 
Hysterical nuns often fancied that they 
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had received revelations, and their con- 
fessors were too apt to encourage them. 
She says : — 

Of “revelations” no account should be 
made; for though some may be authentic, 
many are certainly false, and it is foolish to 
look for one truth amidst a hundred lies. It 
is dangerous also, for “revelations” are apt 
to stray from the right faith, and the right 
faith is of immeasurably greater consequence, 
People fancy that to have “revelations” im- 
plies exceptional holiness, It implies nothing 
of the kind. Holiness can be arrived at only 
by acts of virtue and by keeping the com- 
mandments. We women are easily led away 
by our imagination; we have less strength 
and less knowledge than men have, and can- 
not keep things in their proper places. There- 
fore I will not have my sisters read my own 
books, especially not my autobiography, lest 
they look for revelations for themselves in 
fancying that they are imitating me. The best 
things that I know came to me by obedience, 
not by revelation. Sisters may have real 
visions, but they must be taught to make light 
of them. There is a subtle deceit in these ex- 
periences. The devil may lead souls to evil 
on a spiritual road. 


The priest editor of Teresa’s works 
makes an honest observation on this re- 
markable acknowledgment. “I know not 
how it is,” he says, “but the revelations 
received by women seem of consequence 
to men, and those received by men of con- 
sequence to women.” Though he pretends 
that he did not know, he knew very well, 
for he goes on: “ It must arise from those 
accursed sexual inclinations —each sex 
believes most where it loves most.” He 
should have drawn one more inference — 
that young men were the worst possible 
spiritual advisers for young women. 

Teresa was not to be left to enjoy her 
quiet. A single convent had hitherto 
sufficed for her ambition; but she had 
been told that it was to be a star which 
was to shine over the earth, and at that 
solitary taper other flames were now to be 
kindled. The Church of Rome was rally- 
ing from its confusion, and was setting its 
house in order. Theclergy were clearing 
themselves of the scandals which had 
brought such tremendous consequences 
on them. The Catholic powers were put- 
ting out their strength, and Teresa’s ener- 
getic spirit would not allow her to rest. 
The Carmelites themselves now partially 
recognized her value. The general came 
to Spain, and visited her at Avila. He 
reported what he had seen to Philip, and, 
with Philip’s sanction, he sent her powers 
to found other houses of Descalzos, for- 
bidding the provincials to interfere with 
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her. The champions whom she had seen 
on the battlefield in a vision had been 
brothers of her reformed order. The gen- 
eral empowered her to establish institu- 
tions of men as well as women, if she 
could find recruits who were willing. In 
other respects she was left to herself, and 
she was to show what a single woman, 
with no resources but her own internal 
force, was able to accomplish. She was 
now fifty-two, with bad health, which was 
growing worse by age. The leaders of 
the Church were awake; princes and 
statesmen were awake; but the body of 
the Spanish people was still unstirred. 
She had to contend with official pedantry, 
with the narrow pride of bishops, with 
dislike of change, and the jealousies of 
rival jurisdictions. As to barefoot monks, 
it was long before she could find one man 
in flesh and blood whom she could tempt 
to join with her. 

Her adventures-in the fifteen years of 
her pilgrimage would fill a long volume. 
We must content ourselves with fragmen- 
tary incidents of her wanderings, a few 
pictures of persons with whom she came 
in contact, a few glimpses of Peninsular 
fife in the sixteenth century, and the hu- 
man features of a remarkable person still 
traceable behind the paint and tinsel of 
miracle with which her biographers have 
disfigured Teresa de Cepeda. 

Her first enterprise was at Medina del 
Campo, a large town fifty miles from 
Avila, on the road to Valladolid, and lately 
the residence of Isabella’s court. A lady 
of Medina, of small property, had applied 
for admission into San Joset’s, and could 
not be received for want of room. She 
purchased a house, at Teresa’s sugges- 
tion, which could be turned into a second 
convent. Difficulties were to be antici- 
pated, of the same kind which had been 
encountered at Avila, and promptitude 
and secrecy were again necessary. A 
house itself was not enough. Medina 
could not provide the first sisters, and a 
colony had to be introduced from the par- 
ent stock. Teresa set out with two nuns 
from San Josef’s, and four from the In- 
carnation, of whom two went with sinking 
hearts. Julian of Avila, the chaplain, was 
their single male escort and companion. 
They travelled in a cart, with a picture or 
two, some candlesticks for the altar — 
probably of tin, for they were utterly poor 
—a bell, and the sacrament. Toa stran- 
ger who met them they must have ap- 
peared like a set of strolling mountebanks. 
In Avila itself they were thought mad, 
and the bishop had much the same opin- 





ion, though he would not interfere. It 
was hot August weather — the eve of the 
Feast of the Assumption — and the roads 
were parched and dusty. On the way 
they were met by the news that the Au- 
gustinians, whose wall adjoined the build- 
ing which the lady had bought, intended 
to prevent them from settling there. 
They went on, nothing daunted, and 
reached Medina at nightfall, On the road 
they had been in danger of being arrested 
as vagrants by the police. Within the 
gates they were in worse peril; for the 
next day there was to be a bull-fight, and 
the bulls were being driven in through 
the streets. But nothing could stop 
Teresa. She had resolved to take pos- 
session at once, before she could be inter- 
rupted, and she went straight to her 
point. The party arrived at midnight, 
and never did intending settlers in an 
American forest look round upon a less 
promising scene. The courtyard walls 
were in ruins, the doors were off their 
hinges, the windows shutterless, the roof 
fallen in, the single room which would 
serve for a chapel half open to the air, 
and littered with dirt and rubbish. The 
group and the surroundings would have 
made a subject for Murillo —seven poor 
women and their priest, with the sacra- 
ment, for which they were more alarmed 
than for themselves, the desolate wreck 
of a place, ghastly in the moonlight, to 
which they had come expecting to find a 
home. Four hours of night remained, 
and then daylight would be on them. 
Teresa’s energy was equal to the occa- 
sion. Nota thought was wasted on their 
own accommodation. The sisters were 
set to clear the dirt from the chapel. In 
a garret, the one spot that was weather- 
proof, were some tapestries and bed- 
hangings. These would protect the altar. 
They had no nails, and at that hour the 
shops were closed; but they picked as 
many as they wanted out of the walls. 
By dawn the altar was furnished, the bell 
was hung, mass was said, and the convent 
was an instituted fact. 

Sleepless and breakfastless, the unfor- 
tunate creatures then looked about them, 
and their hearts sank at their prospects. 
They crept disconsolate into their garret, 
and sat watching the sacrament througha 
window, lest rude hands might injure it. 
In the evening a Jesuit father came. 
Teresa begged him to find lodgings for 
them till the house could be put in order; 
but the town was full, and for a week no 
suitable rooms could be found. Medina, 
naturally, was excited at the strange inva- 








sion, and was not inclined to be hospi- 
table. At length a charitable merchant 
took compassion. An upper floor was 
provided, where they could live secluded, 
with a hall for a chapel. A Sefiora de 
Quiroga, a relation perhaps of the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, undertook the repairs 
of theconvent. The citizens relented and 
gave alms ; and in two months the second 
house of the reformed Descalzos was 
safely established. 

This was in 1567. In the next year a 
third convent was founded at Malaga, 
with the help of another sister of the Duke 
of Medina Celi. From Malaga Teresa 
was “sent by the spirit’? to Valladolid, 
where a young nobleman offered a villa 
and garden. While she was considering 
the youth died; he had led a wild life, 
and she was made to know that he was in 
purgatory, from which he was to be re- 
leased only when the first mass was said 
at the spot. She flew instantly across 
Spain with her faithful Julian. The villa 
did not please her; for it was outside the 
town, near the river, and was reported to 
be unhealthy. But the gardens were 
beautiful. Valladolid, stern and sterile in 
winter, grows in spring bright with flowers 
and musical with nightingales. Objec- 
tions melted before the thought of a soul 
in penal fire. She took possession; the 
mass was said; and, as the host was 
raised, the pardoned benefactor appeared 
in glory at Julian’s side on his way to 
paradise. Another incident occurred be- 
fore she left the neighborhood. Heresy 
had stolen into Castile: a batch of Lu- 
therans were to be burnt in the great 
square at Valladolid; and she heard that 
they meant to die impenitent. That it 
could be anything but right to burn human 
beings for errors of belief could not occur 
to her; but she prayed that the Lord 
would turn their hearts, and save their 
souls, and inflict on her as much as she 
could bear of their purgatorial pains. 
She supposed that she had been taken at 
her word —the heretics recanted at the 
stake — she herself never after knew a 
day without suffering. 

Toledo came next. She was invited 
thither by her Jesuit friends. She was 
now famous. On her way she passed 
through Madrid. Curious people came 
about her, prying and asking questions. 
“What fine streets Madrid has!” was 
her answer on one such occasion. She 
would not stay there. Philip wished to 
see her, but she had already flown. She 
had two sisters with her to start the colo- 
ny ; of other property she had four ducats, 
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two pictures, two straw pallets, and noth- 
ing besides. She had gone in faith, and 
faith as usual works miracles. Dofia 
Aloysia had not forgiven her desertion, 
and from that quarter there was no assis- 
tance; but a house was obtained by some 
means, and the sisters and she, with their 
possessions, were introduced intoit. Of 
further provision no care had been taken. 
It was winter, and they had not firewood 
enough to “boil a herring.” They were 
without blankets, and shivered with cold; 
but they were never more happy, and 
were almost sorry when fresh recruits 
came in and brought money and ordinary 
conveniences. 

The recruits were generally of middle 
rank, “The Lord” had said that he did 
not want members of high families; and 
Teresa’s own experience was not calcu- 
lated to diminish her dislike of such great 
persons. Ruy Gomez, Prince of Eboli 
and Duke of Pastrafia, was Philip’s favor- 
ite minister. His wife was the famous 
Afia de Mendoza, whom history has deter- 
mined to have been Philip’s mistress. 
The chief evidence for this piece of scan- 
dal is the presumption that kings must 
have had mistresses of some kind. The 
single fact that points to the Princess of 
Eboli is a passage in a letter of Antonio 
Perez, who says that the king was jealous 
of her intimacy with her. It is a pity that 
people will not remember that jealousy 
has more meanings than one. Perez was 
Philip’s secretary. The princess was a 
proud, intriguing, imperious woman, with 
whom Philip had many difficulties; and 
he was jealous of the influence which she 
was able to use in his cabinet. More 
absurd story never fastened itself into 
human annals, or which more signally 
illustrates the appetite of mankind for 
garbage. Fora short period Teresa was 
brought in contact with this high lady, 
and we catch an authentic glimpse of her. 
She wanted some new excitement, as 
ladies of rank occasionally do. She pro- 
posed to found a nunnery of a distin- 
guished kind. She had heard of the nun 
of Avila as one of the wonders of the day, 
and she sent for her to. Pastrafia, Teresa 
had not liked the princess’s letters; but 
Ruy Gomez was too great a man to be 
affronted, and her confessor told her that 
she must go. A further inducement was 
a proposal held out to her of a house for 
monks, also of the reformed rule, for 
which she had been trying hitherto in 
vain. The princess had a young Carmel- 
ite about her, a Father Mariano, who was 
ready to take charge of it. 
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Teresa was received at Pastrafia with 
all distinction. A casa was ready to re- 
ceive sisters, but she found that the prin- 
cess had already chosen a prioress, and 
that in fact the convent was to be a reli- 
gious plaything of a fashionable lady. 
Three months were wasted in discussion; 
and in the course of them Teresa was 
questioned about her history. The prin- 
cess had heard of her autobiography, and 
begged to see it. She was not vain of 
her visions, and consented only when the 
princess promised that the book should 
be read by no one but herself and her 
husband. To her extreme disgust she 
found that it became the common talk of 
the household, a subject of Madrid gossip, 
and of vulgar impertinence. _Dofia Afia 
herself said scornfully that Teresa was 
but another Magdalen de la Cruz, an 
hysterical dreamer, who had been con- 
demned by the Inquisition. 

Ruy Gomez had more sense than his 
wife, and better feeling. The obnoxious 
prioress was withdrawn, and the convent 
was started on the usualconditions. The 
barefoot friars became a reality under 
Father Mariano, whom Teresa liked per- 
haps better than he deserved. As long 
as Ruy Gomez lived, the princess did not 
interfere. Unfortunately he survived only 
a few months, and nothing would satisfy 
Dofia Afia in her first grief but that she 
must enter the sisterhood herself. She 
took the habit, Mariano having provided 
her with a special dress of rich materials 
for the occasion. In leaving the world, 
she had left behind her neither her pride 
nor her self-indulgence. She brought her 
favorite maid with her. She had a sepa- 
rate suite of rooms, and the other sisters 
waited upon her as servants. Teresahad 
gone back to Toledo.* She quarrelled 
with the prioress, whose appointment she 
had disliked; and finally left the convent, 
returned to the castle, and stopped the 
allowance on which the sisters depended. 

Teresa, when she heard what had 
passed, ordered the removal of the estab- 
lishment to Segovia. Two years later, we 
find her on the road to Salamanca. It was 
late in autumn, with heavy snow, the roads 
almost impassable, and herself suffering 
from cough and fever. This time she had 
but one companion with her, a nun older 
and scarcely less infirm than herself. “Oh 
these journeys!” she exclaims. She was 


* The princess sent her back in her own carriage. 
“Pretty saint you, to be travelling in such style as 
that!’ said a fool to her as she drove into Toledo. 
“Is there no one but this to remind me of my faults?” 
she said, and she never entered a carriage again. 
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sustained only by the recollection of the 
many convents which the * Lutherans” 
had destroyed, and the loss of which she 
was trying to repair. It was All Saints’ 
eve when they reached Salamanca. The 
church bells were tolling dismally for the 
departed souls. The Jesuits had promised 
that she should find a habitation ready, but 
they found it occupied by studenis, who 
at first refused to move. The students 
were with difficulty ejected. It was a 
great straggling place, full of garrets and 
passages, all filthily dirty. The two wom- 
en entered worn and weary, and locked 
themselves in. The sister was terrified 
lest some loose youth might be left hid- 
den in a corner. Teresa found a straw- 
loft, where they laid themselves down, but 
the sister could not rest, and shivered 
with alarm. Teresa asked her what was 
the matter. “1 was thinking,” she said, 
‘‘what would become of you, dear mother, 
if 1 was to die.” ‘“ Pish,” said Teresa, 
who did not like nonsense, “it will be 
time to think of that when it really hap- 
pens, Let me go to sleep.” 

Two houses were founded at Alva with 
the help of the duke and duchess; and 
the terrible Ferdinand of Toledo, just 
returned from the Low Countries, appears 
here with a gentler aspect. Teresa’s 
“ Life ” was his favorite study ; he would 
travel many leagues, he said, only to look 
upon her. In one of her trances she had 
seen the three persons of the Trinity. 
They were painted in miniature under her 
direction, and she made the likenesses 
exact with herown hand. These pictures 
had fallen into the duchess’s hands, and 
the miniature of Christ was worn by the 
duke when he went on his expedition into 
Portugal. 

After this Teresa had a rest. In her 
own town she was now looked on as a 
saint, and the sisters of the Incarnation 
were able to have their way at last and to 
elect her prioress. There she was left 
quiet for three years. She had - much 
suffering seemingly from neuralgia, but 
her spirit was high as ever. Though she 
could not introduce her reformed rule, she 
could insist on the proper observance of 
the rule as it stood. She locked up the 
locutoria, the parlors where visitors were 
received, keeping the keys herself, and 
allowing no one to be admitted without 
her knowledge. A youth, who was in love 
with one of the nuns, and was not allowed 
a sight of her, insisted once on seeing 
Teresa and remonstrating. Teresa heard 
his lamentations, and told him then, that 
if he came near the house again she would 
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report him to the king. He found, as he 
said, “that there was no jesting with that 
woman.” One curious anecdote is told of 
her reign in the Incarnation, which has 
the merit of being authentic. Spain was 
the land of chivalry, knights challenged 
each other to tilt in the lists, enthusiastic 
saints challenged one another to feats of 
penance, and some young monks sent a 
cartel of defiance to Teresa and her con- 
vent. Teresa replied for herself and the 
sisters, touching humorously the weak- 
nesses of each of her own party : — 


Sister Anne of Burgos says that if any knight 
will pray the Lord to grant her humility, and 
the prayer is answered, she will give him all 
the merits which she may hereafter earn. 

Sister Beatrice Juarez says that she will give 
to any knight, who will pray the Lord to give 
her grace to hold her tongue till she has con- 
sidered what she has to say, two years of the 
merits which she has gained in tending the 
sick. 

Isabel de la Cruz will give two years’ merits 
to any knight who will induce the Lord to take 
away her self-will. . 

Teresa de Jésus says that, if any knight will 
resolve firmly to obey a superior for all his 
life who may be a fool and a glutton, she will 
give him on the day on which he forms such 
a resolution half her own merits for that day 
—or, indeed, the whole of them—for the 
whole will be very little. 


The best satire of Cervantes is not 
more dainty. 

The sisters of the Incarnation would 
have re-elected their prioress when the 
three years were over; but the provincial 
interfered, and she and her cart were 
soon again upontheroad. She had worse 
storms waiting for her than any which she 
had yet encountered. 

At Pastrafia, besides Mariano, she had 
become acquainted with another Carmel- 
ite, a Father Gratian, who had also be- 
come a member of the Descalzos. Gra- 
tian was then about thirty, an eloquent 
preacher, ambitious, passionate, eager to 
rule and not so eager to obey, and there- 
fore no favorite with his superiors. On 
Teresa this man was to exert an influence 
beyond his merits, for his mind was of a 
lower type than hers. Such importance 
as he possessed he derived from her re- 
gard; and after her death he sank into 
insignificance. He still tried to assume 
consequence, but his pretensions were 
mortified. Ina few years he was stripped 
of his habit, and reduced to a secular 
priest. He wandered about complaining 
till he was taken by the Moors, and was 
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set to work in a slave-yard at Tunis. 
Ransomed at last, he became confessor 
to the infanta Isabella in Flanders, and 
there died. But it was his fate and Te- 
resa’s, that before these misfortunes fell 
upon him he was to play a notable part in 
connection with her. He had friends in 
Andalusia, and he persuaded Teresa that 
she must found a convent at Seville. It 
was a vast adventure, for her diploma 
extended only to the Castiles. She set 
out with six sisters and the inseparable 
Julian. The weather was hot, the cart 
was like purgatory, and the roadside Zo- 
sadas, with their windowless garrets at 
oven heat, were, she said, “like hell.” 
“The beds were as if stuffed with peb- 
bles.” Teresa fell into a fever, and her 
helpless companions could only pray for 
her. When they were crossing the Gua- 
dalquivir in a pontoon, the rope broke. 
The ferryman was thrown down and hurt; 
the boat was swept away by the current. 
They were only rescued by a gentleman 
who had seen the accident from his ter- 
race. Cordova, when they passed through 
it, was crowded for a /é¢e. The mob, 
attracted by their strange appearance, 
“came about them like mad bulls.” At 
Seville, where Gratian professed to have 
prepared for their reception, they were 
met by a flat refusal from the archbishop 
to allow the establishment of an unen- 
dowed foundation, and to live on alms 
only was an essential of their rule. Te- 
resa was forced to submit. 


God [she wrote] has never permitted any 
foundation of mine to be set on its feet with- 
out a world of worry. I had not heard of the 
objection till I arrived. I was most unwilling 
to yield, for in a town so rich as Seville alms 
could have been collected without the least 
difficulty. I would have gone back upon the 
spot, but I was penniless, all my money having 
been spent upon the way. Neither the sisters 
nor I possessed anything but the clothes on 
our backs and the veils which we had worn in 
the cart. But we could not have a mass with- 
out the archbishop’s leave, and leave he would 
not give till we consented. : 


But sharper consequences were to fol- 
low. In overstepping the boundaries 
of her province, Teresa had rashly com- 
mitted herself. From the first the great 
body of the Carmelites had resented her 
proceedings. Circumstances and_ the 
pope’s protection had hitherto shielded 
her. But Pius V. was gone. Gregory 
XIII. reigned in his stead, and a chapter- 
general of the order held at Piacenza in 
1575 obtained an injunction from him pro- 
hibiting the further extension of the re- 
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formed houses. The foundation of the 
Seville convent was treated as an act of 
defiance. The general ordered its instant 
suppression. Teresa’s other foundations 
had been hitherto quasi-independent: Fa- 
ther Jerome Tostado was despatched from 
Italy as commissioner to Spain, to reduce 
them all under the general’s authority ; 
and a new nuncio was appointed for the 
special purpose of giving Tostado his sup- 
port. If Philip objected, he was to be 
told that the violation of order had caused 
a scandal to the whole Church. 

Little dreaming of what was before her, 
Teresa had been nourishing a secret am- 
bition of recovering the entire Carmelite 
body to their old austerities. The late 
nuncio had been a hearty friend to her. 
She had written to the king to ask that 
Gratian might be appointed visitor-gen- 
eral of her own houses for the whole pen- 
insula. The king had not only consented 
to this request, but with the nuncio’s con- 
sent, irregular as it must have seemed, 
Gratian’s jurisdiction was extended to all 
the Carmelite convents in Spain. Philip 
could not have taken such a step without 
Teresa’s knowledge, or at least without 
Gratian’s; and in this perhaps lies the 
explanation of the agitations in Italy and 
of Tostado’s mission. Evidently things 
could not continue as they were. Tere- 
sa’s reforms had been made in the teeth 
of the chiefs of the order, and her houses, 
so far as can be seen, had been as yet 
under no organized government at all. 
She might legitimately have asked the 
nuncio to appoint a visitor to these; for 
it was through the pope’s interference 
that she had established them; but she 
was making too bold a venture in grasp- 
ing at the sovereignty of a vast and pow- 
erful foundation, and she very nearly 
ruined herself. Gratian was refused en- 
trance to the first convent which he at- 
tempted to visit. The new briefs arrived 
from Rome. Teresa received a formal 
inhibition against founding any more 
houses. She was ordered to select some 
One convent and to remain there; while 
two prioresses whom she had instituted 
were removed, and superiors in whom 
Tostado had confidence were put in their 
places. Teresa’s own writings, on which 
suspicion had hung since they had been 
read by the princess, were submitted to 
the Inquisition. She herself chose To- 
ledo for a residence, and was kept there 
under arrest for two years. The Inquisi- 
tors could find no heresy in her books; 
and, her pen not being under restriction, 
she composed while in confinement a 





history of her foundations as a continua- 
tion of her autobiography. Her corre- 
spondence besides was voluminous. She 
wrote letters (the handwriting bold, clear, 
and vigorous as a man’s) to princes and 
prelates, to her suffering sisters, to her 
friends among the Jesuits and Domini- 
cans. 

The sequel is exceedingly curious. 
There is a belief that the administration 
of the Roman Church is one and indivis- 
ible. In this instance it proved very 
divisible indeed. The new nuncio and the 
general of the Carmelites intended to crush 
Teresa’s movement. The king and the 
Archbishop of Toledo were determined 
that she should be supported. ‘The Span- 
ish government were as little inclined as 
Henry VIII. to submit to the dictation of 
Italian priests; and when the nuncio be- 
gan his operations, Philip at once insisted 
that he should not act by himself, but 
should have four assessors, of whom the 
Archbishop of Toledo should be one. It 
was less easy to deal with Tostado. Each 
religious order had its own separate or- 
ganization. Teresa had sworn obedience, 
and Tostado was her lawful superior; she 
acted herself as she had taught others to 
act, and at first refused Philip’s help in 
actively resisting him. The nuncio had 
described her as “a restless woman, unset- 
tled, disobedient, contumacious, an in- 
ventor of new doctrines under pretence 
of piety, a breaker of the rule of cloister 
residence, a despiser of the apostolic pre- 
cept which forbids a womar to teach.” 
Restless she had certainly been, and her 
respect for residence had been chiefly 
shown in her anxiety to enforce it on oth- 
ers — but disobedient she was not, as she 
had an opportunity of showing. In mak- 
ing the change in the government of her 
houses, Tostado had found a difficulty at 
San Josef’s, because it was under the 
bishop’s jurisdiction. The alteration could 
not be made without her presence at 
Avila. He sent for her from Toledo, 
She went at his order, she gave him the 
necessary assistance, and the house’ was 
reclaimed under his jurisdiction. 

By this time temper was running high 
on all sides, Tostado was not softened 
by Teresa’s acquiescence. The nuncio 
was exasperated at the king’s interference 
with him. He regarded Teresa herself 
as the cause of the schism, and refused to 
forgive her till it was healed. She was 
now at Avila. The office of prioress was 
again vacant at the Incarnation. The 
persecution had endeared her to the sis- 
ters, and a clear majority of them were 


- 








resolved to re-elect her. Tostado con- 
strued their action into defiance ; he came 
in person to hold the election ; he informed 
the sisters, of whom there were now a 
hundred, that he would excommunicate 
every one of them who dared to vote fora 
person of whom he disapproved. The 
nuns knew that they had the right with 
them, for the Council of Trent had de- 
cided that the elections were to be free. 
Fifty-five of them defied Tostado’s threats 
and gave their votes for Teresa. As 
each sister handed in her paper, Tostado 
crushed it under his feet, stamped upon 
it, cursed her, and boxed her ears: The 
minority chose a prioress who was agree- 
able to him; he declared this nun duly 
elected, ordered Teresa into imprison- 
ment again, and left her supporters cut 
off from mass and confession till they 
submitted. The brave women would not 
submit. They refused to obey the supe- 
rior who had been forced on them, except 
as Teresa’s substitute. The theologians 
of Avila declared unanimously that the 
excommunication was invalid. Tostado 
was only the more peremptory. He 
flogged two of the confessors of the con- 
vent, who had been appointed by the late 
nuncio, and he sent them away under a 
guard. “I wish they were out of the 
power of these people,” Teresa wrote. 
“‘] would rather see them in the hands of 
the Moors.” 

One violence was followed by another. 
Father Gratian was next suspended, and 
withdrew into a hermitage at Pastrafia. 
The nuncio, caring nothing about the as- 
sessors, required him to surrender the 
commission as visitor which he had re- 
ceived from his predecessor. Gratian 
consulted the Archbishop of Toledo, who 
told him that he had no more spirit than 
a fly, and advised him to appeal to Philip. 
The nuncio, without waiting for his an- 
swer, declared his commission cancelled. 
He cancelled also Teresa’s regulations, 
and replaced her convents under the old 
relaxed rule. The Bishop of Avila was 
of opinion that the nuncio had exceeded 
his authority, and had no right to make 
such achange. Teresa told Gratian that 
he would be safe in doing whatever the 
bishop advised; and she recommended an 
appeal to the pope and the king for a 
formal division of the Carmelite order. 
Tostado had put himself in the wrong so 
completely in his treatment of the sisters 
of the Incarnation, that she overcame her 
dislike of calling in the secular arm and 
wrote a detailed account of his actions to 
Philip. Gratian himself lost his head and 
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was only foolish. One day he wrote to 
the nuncio and made his submission. 
The next, he called a chapter of the Des- 
calzos and elected a separate provincial. 
The nuncio replied by sending Teresa 
back as a prisoner to Toledo, and Gratian 
to confinement in a monastery. 

But the Spanish temper was now thor- 
oughly roused. Philipand the Archbishop 
of Toledo had both privately communi- 
cated with the pope on the imprudence of 
the nuncio’s proceedings; and the king 
on his own account had forbidden the 
magistrates everywhere to support either 
Tostado or his agents. The Duke of 
Infantado, the proudest of the Spanish 
grandees, insulted the nuncio at court; 
and the nuncio, when he appealed to 
Philip for redress, was told coldly that he 
had brought the insult upon himself. The 
pope, in fact, being better informed, and 
feeling that he would gain little by irritat- 
ing the Castilians for the sake of the 
relaxed Carmelites, had repented of hav- 
ing been misled, and was only eager to 
repair his mistake. Teresa’s apprehen- 
sions were relieved by a vision. Christ 
appeared to her, attended by his mother 
and San Josef. San Josef and the Virgin 
prayed to him. Christ said “that the 
infernal powers had been in league to 
ruin the Descalzos; but they had been 
instituted by himself, and the king in 
future would be their friend and patron. 
The Virgin told Teresa that in twenty 
days her imprisonment would be over.” 
Not her imprisonment only, but the strug- 
gle itself was over. The nuncio and 
Tostado were recalled to Italy. Spain 
was to keep her “barefoot” nuns and 
friars. We need not follow the details of 
the arrangement. It is enough to say 
that the Carmelites were divided into two 
bodies, as Teresa had desired. The Des- 
calzos became a new province, and were 
left free to choose their own officers. We 
have told the story at so much length, 
because it illustrates remarkably the in- 
ternal character of the Spanish Church, 
and the inability of the Italian organiza- 
tion to resist a natidnal impulse. 

All was now well, or would have been 
well but for mortal infirmity. Gratian 
went to Rome to settle legal technicalities. 
Teresa resumed her wandering life of 
founding convents. Times were changed 
since her hard fight for San Josef. Town 
Councils met her now in procession. Te 
Deums were sung in the churches, and 
eager crowds waited for her at the road- 
side inns. But so far as she herself was 


| concerned, it is a question whether suc- 
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cess added to her happiness. So long as 
an object is unattained, we may clothe it 
in such ethereal colors as we please ; when 
it is achieved, the ideal has become ma- 
terial; it is as good perhaps as what we 
ought to have expected, but is not what 
we did expect. Teresa was now sixty- 
four years old, with health irrevocably 
broken. Her houses having assumed a 
respectable legal character, many of them 
had after all to be endowed, and she was 
encumbered with business. ‘“ The Lord,” 
as she said, continued to help her. When 
she was opposed in anything, the Lord 
intimated that he was displeased. If she 
doubted, he would reply, “ Ego sum,” and 
her confessor, if not herself, was satisfied. 
But she had much to do, and disheartening 
difficulties to overcome. She had been 
working with human beings for instru- 
ments, and human beings will only walk 
straight when the master’s eye is on them. 
In the preliminary period the separate 
sisterhoods had been left very much to 
themselves. Some had grown lax. Some 
had been extravagantly ascetic. In San 
Josef, the first-fruits of her travail, the 
sisters had mutinied for a meat diet. A 
fixed code of laws had to be enforced, and 
it was received with murmurs, even by 
friends on whom she had relied.* She 
addressed a circular to them all, which 
was characteristically graceful : — 


Now then we are all at peace — Calzados 
and Descalzados. Each of us may serve God 
in our own way, and none can say us nay. 
Therefore, my brothers and sisters, as he has 
heard your prayer, do you obey him with all 
your hearts, Let it not be said of us as of 
some Orders, that only the beginnings were 
creditable. Wehave begun. Let. those who 
come after us go on from good to better. The 
devil is always busy looking for means to hurt 
us; but the struggle will be only for a time; 
the end will be eternal. 


Three years were spent in organization 
— years of outward honor, but years of 
suffering — and then the close came. In 
the autumn of 1581 Gratian had arranged 


_that a convent was to be opened at Burgos. 


Teresa was to be present in person, and 
Gratian accompanied her. They seem to 
have travelled in the old way —a party of 
eight in a covered cart. The weather was 
wretched ; the floods were out; the roads 


* One of the rules referred to prayers for the king, 
which were to be attended by weekly whippings, such 
as Merlin ordered for the disenchantment of Dulcinea 
‘“*Statutum fuit ut perpetuis temporibus una quotidie 
Missa, preces item continua, et una per singulas heb- 
domadas corporis flagellatio pro Rege Hispaniz ejus- 
que familia in universis conventibus Carmelitarum 
utriusque sexus excalceatorum Deo offeratum.” 





mere tracks of mud, the inns like Don 
Quixote’s castle. Teresa was shattered 
with cough; she could eat nothing; the 
journey was the worst to which she had 
been exposed. On arriving at Burgos 
she was taken to a friend’s house; a great 
fire had beer lighted, where she was to 
dry her clothes. The damp and steam 
brought on fever, and she was unable to 
leave her bed. 

The business part of her visit had been 
mismanaged. Gratian had been as care- 
less as at Seville, and the same difficulties 
repeated themselves. The Council of 
Trent had insisted that all new convents 
should be endowed. The Archbishop of 
Burgos stood by the condition, and no 
endowment had been provided. Teresa 
was too ill to return. Month after month 
passed by. A wet autumn was followed 
by a wetter winter. Terms were arranged 
at last with the archbishop. A building 
was found which it was thought would 
answer for the convent, and Teresa re- 
moved to it; but it was close to the water- 
side, and half in ruins. The stars shone 
and the rain poured through the rents of 
the roof in the garret where she lay. The 
river rose. The lower story of the house 
was flooded. The sisters, who watched 
day and night by her bed, had to dive into 
the kitchen for the soaked crusts of bread 
for their own food and hers. The com- 
munication with the town being cut off, 
they were nearly starved. Friends at last 
swam across and brought relief. When 
the river went back, the ground floors 
were deep in stones and gravel. 

Sister Anne of St. Bartholomew, who 
was herself afterwards canonized, tells the 
rest of the story. When spring came the 
weather mended. Teresa was slightly 
stronger, and as her own part of the work 
at Burgos was finished, she was able to 
move, and was taken to Valladolid. But 
it was only to find herself in fresh trou- 
ble. One of her brothers had left his 
property to San Josef’s. The relations 
disputed the will, and an angry lawyer 
forced his way into her room and was rude 
to her. She was in one of her own 
houses, where at any rate she might have 
looked for kindness. But the prioress 
had “ gone over to her enemies,” showed 
her little Jove or reverence, and at last 
bade her “ go away and never return.” 

She went on to Medina. She found the 
convent in disorder; she was naturally 
displeased, and found fault. Since the 
legal establishment of the Descalzos, she 
had no formal authority, and perhaps she 
was too imperious. The prioress an- 








swered impertinently, and Teresa was too 
feeble to contend with her. Twenty years 
had passed since that gipsy drive from 
Avila, the ruined courtyard, the extempo-| 
rized altar, and the moonlight watch of; 
the sacrament. It had ended in this. She 
was now a broken old woman, and her 
own children had turned against her. 
She ate nothing. She lay all night sleep- 
Jess, and the next morning she left Me- 
dina. She had meant to go to Avila, but 
she was wanted for some reason at Alva, 
and thither, in spite of her extreme weak- 
ness, she was obliged to go. She set out 
before breakfast. They travelled all day 
without food, save a few dried figs. They 
arrived at night ata small pued/o, all ex- 
hausted, and Teresa fainting; they tried 
to buy an egg or two, but eggs were not 
to be had at the most extravagant price. 
Teresa swallowed a fig, but could touch 
nothing more. She seemed to be dying. 
Sister Anne knelt sobbing at her side. 
*“ Do not cry,” she said; “it is the Lord’s 
will.” More dead than alive, she was 
carried the next day to Alva. She was 
just conscious, but that was all. She lay 
quietly breathing, and only seemed un- 
easy when Sister Anne left her for a mo- 
ment. After a few hours she laid her 
head on Sister Anne’s breast, sighed 
lightly, and was gone. It was St. Mi- 
chael’s day, 1582. 

Nothing extraordinary was supposed to 
have happened at the time. A weak, 
worn-out woman had died of sufferings 
which would have destroyed a stronger 
frame. That was all. Common mortals 
die thus every day. They are buried; 
they are mourned for by those who had 
cause to love them: they are then forgot- 
ten, and the world goes on with its ordi- 
nary business. Catholic saints are not 
left to rest so peacefully, and something 
has still to be told of the fortunes of 
Teresa of Avila. But we must first touch 
for a moment on aspects of her character 
which we have passed over in the rapid 
sketch of her life. It is the more neces- 
sary, since she has been deified into an 
idol, and the tenderness, the humor, the 
truth and simplicity, of her human nature, 
have been lost in her diviner glories. 
Many volumes of her letters, essays, 
treatises, memoranda of various kinds, 
survive in addition to her biography. 
With the help of these we can fill in the 
lines. 

She was not learned. She read Latin 
with difficulty, and knew nothing of any 
other language, except herown. She was 





a Spaniard to the heart, generous, chiv- 
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alrous, and brave. In conversation she 
was quick and bright. Like her father, 
she was never heard to speak ill of any 
one. But she hated lies, hated all manner 
of insincerity, either in word or action. 
In youth she had been tried by the usual 
temptations; her life had been spotless ; 
but those whose conduct has been the 
purest are most conscious of their smaller 
faults, and she had the worst opinion of 
her own merits. The rule which she es- 
tablished for her sisterhoods was severe, 
but it was not enough for her own neces- 
sities. She scourged herself habitually, 
and she wore a peculiarly painful hair- 
cloth; but these were for herself alone, 
and she did not prescribe them to others. 
She sent a haircloth to her brother, but 
she bade him be careful how he used it. 
“ Obedience,” she said, “ was better than 
sacrifice, and health than penance.” One 
of her greatest difficulties was to check 
the zeal of young people who wished to 
make saints of themselves by force. A 
prioress at Malaga had ordered the sis- 
ters to strike one another, with a view to 
teaching them humility. Teresa said it 
was a suggestion of the devil. ‘The 
sisters are not slaves,” she wrote; ‘ mor- 
tifications are of no use in themselves ; 
obedience is the first of virtues, but it is 
not to be abused.” The prioress of To- 
ledo again drew a sharp rebuke upon her- 
self. She had told a sister who had 
troubled her with some question to go 
and walk in the garden. The sister went, 
and walked and walked. She was missed 
the next morning at matins. She was 
still walking. Another prioress gave the 
penitential Psalms for a general disci- 
pline, and kept the sisters repeating them 
at irregular hours. “The poor things 
ought to have been in bed,” Teresa wrote. 
“ They do what they are told, but it is all 
wrong. Mortification is not a thing of 
obligation.” 

Gratian himself had to be lectured. 
He had been inventing new ceremonies. 
“ Sister Antonia,” she wrote, “has brought 
your orders, and they have scandalized 
us. Believe me, father, we are well as we 
are, and want no unnecessary forms. For 
charity’s sake, remember this. Insist on 
the rules, and let that suffice.” Gratian 
had given injunctions in detail about dress 
and food. “Do as you like,” she said, 
“only do not define what our shoes are 
to be made of. Say simply, we may wear 
shoes, to avoid scruples. You say our 
caps are to be of hemp—why not of 
flax? As to our eating eggs, or eating 
preserves on our bread, leave it to con- 
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science. 
harm.” 

Her own undergarments, though scru- 
pulously kept clean, were of horse-cloth. 
She slept always on a sack of straw. A 
biscuit or two, an egg, a few peas and 
beans, made her daily food, varied, per- 
haps, on feast-days, with an egg and a 
slice of fish, with grapes or raisins. 

Her constant trances were more a trial 
than a pleasure to her. She writes to her 
brother: “ Buen anda Nuestro Sefior. — 1 
have been in a sad state for this week 
past. The fits havereturned. They come 
on me sometimes in public, and I can 
neither resist nor hide them. God spare 
me these exhibitions of myself. I feel 
half drunk. Pray for me, for such things 
dome harm. They have nothing to do 
with religion.” 

Nothing can be wiser than her general 
directions for the management of the sis- 
terhoods. To the sisters themselves she 
says:— 


To much precision only does 


Do not be curious about matters which do 
not concern you. Say no evil of any one but 
yourself, and do not listen to any. Never 
ridicule any one. Do not contend in words 
about things of no consequence. Do not ex- 
aggerate. Assert nothing as a fact of which 
you are not sure. Give no hasty opinions. 
Avoid empty tattle. Do not draw compari- 
sons. Be not singular in food or dress; and 
be not loud in your laughter. Be gentle to 
others and severe to yourself. Speak courte- 
ously to servants. Do not note other people’s 
faults. Note your own faults, and their good 
points. Never boast. Never make excuses. 
Never do anything when alone which you 
would not do before others, 


Her greatest difficulty was with the 
convent confessors. Teresa had a poor 
opinion of men’s capacities for under- 
standing women. “ We women,” she said, 
“are not so easily read. Priests may 
hear our confessions for years and may 
know nothing about. us. Women cannot 
describe their faults accurately, and the 
confessor judges by what they tell him.” 
She had a particular dislike of melan- 
choly women, who fancied that they had 
fine sensibilities which were not under- 
stood or appreciated. She found that 
confessors became foolishly interested in 
such women, and confidences came, and 
spiritual communications of mutual feel- 
ings, which were nonsense in themselves 
and a certain road to mischief. Teresa 
perhaps remembered some of her own 
experiences in her excessive alarm on 
this point. She insisted that the confes, 
sor should have no intercourse with any 
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sister, except officially, and in the confes- 
sional itself. At the direction of her 
superiors, she wrote further a paper of 
general reflections on the visitation of 
convents, which show the same insight 
and good sense. 

The visitor was the provincial or the 
provincial’s vicar, and his business was 
to inspect each convent once a year. 


The visitor [she said] must have no partial- 
ity, and, above all, no weakness or sentimen- 
tality. A superior must inspire fear. If he 
allows himself to be treated as an equal, espe- 
cially by women, his power for good is gone. 
Once let a woman see that he will pass over 
her faults out of tenderness, she will become 
ungovernable. If he is to err, let it be on the 
side of severity. He visits once only in a 
twelvemonth, and, unless the sisters know that 
at the end of each they will be called to a sharp 
reckoning, discipline will be impossible. Pri- 
oresses found unfit for office must be removed 
instantly, They may be saints in their per- 
sonal conduct, but they may want the qualities 
essential to a ruler, and the visitor must not 
hesitate. 

He must look strictly into the accounts, 
Debt of any kind is fatal. He must see into 
the work which each sister has done, and how 
much she has earned by it. This will en- 
courage industry. Each room in the house 
must be examined, the parlor gratings espe- 
cially, that no one may enter unobserved. 
The visitor must be careful too with the chap- 
lains, learn to whom each sister confesses, and 
what degree of communication exists between 
them. The prioress, as long as she retains 
office, must always be supported. There can 
be no peace without authority, and sisters 
sometimes think they are wiser than their 
superiors. No respect must be shown for 
morbid feelings. The visitor must make such 
women understand that, if they do wrong, they 
will be punished, and that he is not to be im- 
posed upon, 

As to the prioress, he must learn first if she 
has favorites ; and he must be careful in this, 
for it is her duty to consult most with the most 
discreet of the sisters; but it is the nature of 
us to overvalue our own selves. When pref- 
erence is shown, there will be jealousy. The 
favorite will be supposed to rule the Holy 
Mother: the rest will think that they have a 
right to resist. Sisters who may be far from 
perfect themselves will be ready enough to find 
fault. They will tell the visitor that the pri- 
oress does this and that. He will be perplexed 
what to think; yet he will do infinite harm if 
he orders changes which are not needed. His 
guide must be the Rule of the Order. If he 
finds that the prioress dispenses with the rule 
on insufficient grounds, thinking this a small 
thing and that a small thing, he may be sure 
that she is doing no good. She holds office 
to maintain the rule, not to dispense with it, 

A prioress is obviously unfit who has any- 
thing to conceal, The sisters must be made 








to tell the truth; they will not directly lie per- 
haps, but they will often keep back what ought 
to be known, 

Prioresses often overload the sisters with 
prayers and penances, so as to hurt their 
health. The sisters are afraid to complain, 
lest they be thought wanting in devotion ;;nor 
ought they to complain except to the visitor. 
» » - The visitor,-therefore, must be careful 
about this. Especially let him be on his guard 
against saintly prioresses. The first and last 
principle in managing women is to make them 
feel that they have a head over them who will 
not be moved by any earthly consideration ; 
that they are to observe their vows, and will 
be punished if they break them; that his visit 
is not an annual ceremony, but that he keeps 
his eye on the daily life of the whole establish- 
ment. Women generally are honorable and 
timid; they will think it wrong sometimes to 
report the prioress’s faults. He will want all 
his discretion, 

He should enquire about the singing in the 
choir; it ought not to be loud or ambitious. 
Fine singing disturbs devotion, and the singers 
will like to be admired. He should notice the 
dresses too; if he observe any ornament on a 
sister’s dress, he should burn it publicly. This 
will be a lesson to her. He should make his 
inspection in the morning, and never stay to 
dinner, though he be pressed ; he comes to do 
business, not to talk. If he does stay, there 
must only be a modest entertainment. I know 
not how to prevent excess in this respect, for 
our present chief never notices what is put be- 
fore him — whether it is good or bad, much or 
little.* I doubt whether he even understands. 

Finally, the visitor must be careful how he 
shows by any outward sign that he has a spe- 
cial regard for the prioress. If he does, the 
sisters will not tell him what she really is. 
Each of them knows that she is heard but 
once, while the prioress has as much time as 
she likes for explanations and excuses. The 
prioress may not mean to deceive, but self-love 
blinds us all. I have been myself taken in re- 
peatedly by mother superiors, who were such 
servants of God that I could not help believing 
them, After a few days’ residence, I have 
been astonished to find how misled I had been 
The devil, having few opportunities of tempt- 
jng the sisters, attacks the superiors instead. 
I trust none of them till I have examined with 
my own eyes, 


Shrewder eyes were not perhaps in 
Spain. ‘“ You deceived me in saying she 
was a woman,” wrote one of Teresa’s 
confessors. ‘ She is a bearded man.” 

To return to her story. She died, as 
has been said, at Alva, and there was 
nothing at first to distinguish her depar- 
ture from that of ordinary persons. She 
had fought a long battle. She had won 


* This was meant asa hint to Gratian, who was much 
too fond of dining with the sisterhoods, Perhaps much 
of the rest was also intended for him. 
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the victory; but the dust of the conflict 
was still flying; detraction was still busy; 
and honor with the best deserving is sel- 
dom immediately bestowed. The air has 
to clear, the passions to cool, and the 
spoils of the campaign to be gathered, 
before either the thing accomplished or 
the doer’s merits can be properly recog- 
nized. Teresa’s work was finished; but 
she had enemies who hated her; half 
friends who were envious and jealous; 
and a world of people besides, to say that 
the work was nothing very wonderful, and 
that they could have done as well them- 
selves if they thought it worth while. 

It is always thus when persons of genu- 
ine merit first leave the earth. As long 
as they are alive and active they make 
their power felt. When they are looked 
back upon from a distance they can be 
seen towering high above their contempo- 
raries. Their contemporaries themselves, 
however, less easily admit the difference ; 
and when the overmastering presence is 
first removed, and they no longer feel the 
weight of it, they deny that any difference 
exists. 

Teresa was buried where she died. 
Spanish tombs are usually longitudinal 
holes perforated in blocks of masonry. 
The coffin is introduced; the opening is 
walled up, and a tablet with an inscription 
indicates and protects the spot. In one 
of these apertures attached to the Alva 
convent Teresa was placed. The wooden 
coffin, hastily nailed together, was covered 
with quicklime and earth, Massive stones 
were built in after it, and were faced with 
solid masonry. There she was left to 
rest; to be regarded, as it seemed, with 
passionate affection by the sisters who 
survived her, and then to fade into a 
shadow, and be remembered no more for- 
ever. But the love of those sisters was 
too intense, and their faith too deep. 
“Calumny,” says Sir Arthur Helps, “ can 
make a cloud seem a mountain; can even 
make a cloud become a mountain.” Love 
and faith are no less powerful enchanters, 
and can convert into facts the airy phan- 
toms of the brain. The sisters when they 
passed her resting-place paused to think 
of her, and her figure as it came back to 
them breathed fragrance sweet as violets. 
Father Gratian, who had been absent from 
the death-bed, came on a visitation to the 
convent nine months after. His imagina- 
tion was as active as that of the sister- 
hood: he perceived, not the violet odor 
only, but a fragrant oil oozing between 
the stones. The tomb was opened, the 


lid of the coffin was found broken, and 
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the earth had fallen through. The face 
was discolored, but the flesh was uncor- 
rupted, and the cause of the odor was at 
once apparent in the ineffable sweetness 
which distilled from it. The body was 
taken out and washed. Gratian cut off 
the left hand, and secured it for himself. 
Thus mutilated, the body itself was re- 
placed, and Gratian carried off his prize, 
which instantly worked miracles. The 
Jesuit Ribera, who was afterwards Tere- 
sa’s biographer, and had been present at 
the opening, saved part of the earth. He 
found it “sweet as the bone of St. Law- 
rence which was preserved at Avila.” 
The story flew from lip to lip. Gratian, 
zealous for the honor of the reformed 
branch of the Carmelites, called a chap- 
ter, and brought his evidence before it 
that their founder was asaint. Teresa’s 
communications with the other world at 
once assumed a more awful aspect. The 
chapter decided that, as at Avila she was 
born, as at Avila she was first admitted to 
converse with Christ, and as there was 
her first foundation, to Avila her remains 
must be removed, and be laid in the 
chapel of San Josef. The sisters at Alva 
wept, but submitted. They were allowed 
to keep the remnant of the arm from 
which Gratian had taken off the hand. 
Other small portions were furtively ab- 
stracted. The rest was solemnly trans- 
ferred. 

This was in 1585, three years after her 
death. But it was not to be the end. 
The Alva family had the deepest rever- 
ence for Teresa. The great duke was 
gone, but his son who succeeded him, and 
his brother, the Prince of St. John’s, in- 
herited his feelings. They were absent at 
the removal, and had not been consulted. 
When they heard of it, they held their 
town to have been injured and their per- 
sonal honor to have been outraged. They 
were powerful. They appealed to Rome, 
and were successful. Sixtus V., in 1586, 
sent an order to give them back their 
— possession, and Teresa, who had 

een a wanderer so long, was sent again 
upon her travels. A splendid tomb had 
been prepared in the convent chapel at 
Alva, and the body, brought back again 
from Avila, lay in state in the choir before 
it was deposited there. The chapel was 
crowded with spectators: the duke and 
duchess were present with a train of no- 
bles, the provincial Gratian, and a throng 
of dignitaries, lay and ecclesiastic. The 
features were still earth-stained, but were 
Otherwise unaltered. The miraculous 
perfume was overpowering. Ribera con- 





trived to kiss the sacred foot, and to touch 
the remaining arm. He feared to wash 
his hands afterwards, lest he should wash 
away the fragrance; but he found, to his 
delight, that no washing affected it. Gra- 
tian took another finger for himself; a 
nun in an ecstasy bit out a portion of 
skin; and for this time the obsequies 
were ended. Yet, again, there was an- 
other disentombment, that Teresa might 
be more magnificently coffined, and the 
general of the Carmelites came from It- 
aly that he might see her. This time, the 
pope had enjoined that there should be 
no more mutilation; but nothing could 
restrain the hunger of affection. I lustri- 
ous persons who were present, in spite of 
pope and decency, required relics, and 
were not to be denied. The general dis- 
tributed portions among the Alva sister- 
hood. The eye-witness who describes the 
scene was made happy by a single finger- 
joint. The general himself shocked the 
feelings or roused the envy of the by- 
standers by tearing out an entire rib. 
Then it was over, and all that remained 
of Teresa was left to the worms. 

But the last act had still to be performed. 
Spanish opinion had declared Teresa to 
be a saint; the Church had to ratify the 
verdict. Time had first to elapse for the 
relics to work miracles in sufficient quan- 
tity, and promotion to the highest spirit- 
ual rank could only be gradual and delib- 
erate. Teresa was admitted to the lower 
degree of beatification by Paul V. in 
1614. She was canonized (relata inter 
Deos) eight years later by Gregory XV., 
in the company of St. Isidore, Ignatius 
Loyola, Francis Xavier, and Philip Neri. 
If alife of singular self-devotion in the 
cause of Catholic Christianity could merit 
so lofty a distinction, no one will chal- 
lenge Teresa’s claim to it. She had been 
an admirable woman, and as such de- 
served to be remembered. But she was 
to be made into an object of popular wor- 
ship, and evidence of mere human excel- 
lence was not sufficient. A string of 
miracles were proved to have been worked 
by her in her lifetime, the witnesses to 
the facts being duly summoned and exam- 
ined. Her sad, pathetic death-scene was 
turned into a phantasmagoria. Old peo- 
ple were brought to swear that the con- 
vent Church had been mysteriously illu- 
minated; Christ and a company of angels 
had stood at the bedside to receive the 
parting soul; and the room had been full 
of white, floating figures, presumed to be 
the eleven thousand virgins. Others said 
that a white dove had flown out of her 








mouth when she died, and had vanished 
through the window; while a dead tree 
in the garden was found next morning 
covered with white blossom. 

The action of the relics had been still 
more wonderful. If cut or punctured 
they bled. They had continued uncor- 
rupted. They were still fragrant. A 
cripple at Avila had been restored to 
strength by touching a fragment; a sister 
at Malaga with three cancers on her 
breast had been perfectly cured; with 
much more of the same kind. 

Next the solemn doctors examined 
Teresa’s character, her virtues of the 
first degree, her virtues of the second de- 
gree, the essentials of sanctitas in specie. 
Faith, hope, charity, love of Christ, were 
found all satisfactory. Her tears at the 
death of Pius V. proved her loyalty to 
the Church. The exceptional features 
followed, her struggles with the cacodz- 
mon, ber stainless chastity, her voluntary 
poverty, her penance, her whip, her hair- 
cloth, her obedience, her respect for 
priests, her daily communion, her endur- 
ance of the devil’s torments, and, as the 
crown of the whole, her intercourse with 
San Josef, the Virgin, and her son. 

Her advocate made a splendid oration 
to the pope. The pope referred judgment 
to the cardinals, archbishops, and bish- 
ops, whose voices were unanimous, and 
Teresa was declared a member of the al- 
ready glorified company to whom prayers 
might lawfully be uttered. 

Teresa’s image still stands in the Cas- 
tilian churches. The faithful crowd about 
her with their offerings, and dream that 
they leave behind them their aches and 
pains; but her words were forgotten, and 
her rules sank again into neglect. The 
Church of Rome would have done better 
in keeping alive Teresa’s spirit than in 
converting her into a goddess. Yet the 
Church of Rome is not peculiarly guilty, 
and we all do the same thing in our own 
way. When a great teacher dies who 

. has told us truths which it would be dis- 
agreeable to act upon, we write adoring 
lives of him, we place him in the intellec- 
tual pantheon; but we go on as if he had 
never lived at all. We put up statues to 
him as if that would do as well, and the 
prophet who has denounced idols is made 
an idol himself. Yet good seed scattered 
broadcast is never wholly wasted. Though 
dying out in Spain and Italy, the Car- 
melite sisterhoods are reviving in north- 
ern Europe, and they owe such life as 
they now possess to Teresa of Avila. 
The nuns of Compiégne, who in 1794 
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fell under the displeasure of Robespierre, 
were Carmelites of Teresa’s order. Ver- 
gniaud and his twenty-two companions 
sang the Marseillaise at the scaffold, the 
surviving voices keeping up the chorus, 
as their heads fell one by one till all were 
gone. Teresa’s thirteen sisters at Com- 
piégne sang the “Veni Creator” as the 
knife of the Convention made an end of 
them, the prioress singing the last verse 
alone amidst the bodies of her murdered 
flock. 


From Good Cheer, 
A MAIDEN FAIR. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON, 
CHAPTER I. 
A FRESH BREEZE, 


A GREY day that would have been dull 
anywhere but by the sea. A strong breeze 
blowing and the grey and blue waters 
leaping into white combs and points. A 
landsman would have called it a gale, but 
to fisherfolk it was only “a wee thing 
fresh.” The grey old houses, with their 
red and brown roofs, looking out on the 
harbor, would also have appeared dull and 
dirty but for their picturesquely irregular 
gables and heights. Then the busy fig- 
ures of the fishwives in their bright-colored 
petticoats and “short gowns ” (long jack- 
ets); the lounging groups of the fisher- 
men, and, above all, the bustle in the har- 
bor and on its walls which projected out 
into the Forth, gave life to the scene in 
harmony with the strong breeze and the 
leaping waters. 

Out on the farthest point of the grey 
walls a group of men and women, with 
the spray flashing over them and the keen 
wind biting their cheek, stood watching a 
smack which was tacking to make the 


ort. 

“Will she win in, think you?” asks 
one. 

“ Safe enough — Bob Ross is steering,” 
confidently answers a little weather-wiz- 
ened-faced old man, by name Dick Bax- 
ter. 

Bob Ross had seen a smack capsize, and 
with five trusty comrades had put off to 
the rescue. 

“It was a daftlike thing for Bob to 
think he could be out in time to help 
them.” 

“It was worth trying,” said Baxter 
dryly. 

Suddenly the prow of the boat is turned 
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towards the opening in the walls and 
comes straight and swiftly along, crosses 
the bar, down goes the sail, and boat and 
men are safe in the haven. 

There was no cheer although brave 
work had been done; but an eager inspec- 
tion of the boat to see who was in it. 

“They hae gotten them a’ but Jock 
Tamson,” said Baxter in a matter-of-fact 
tone, the circumstance being of too ordi- 
nary ‘a nature to call for much feeling; 
“ puir sowl, he’s gaen.” 

“My man, my man,” cried a woman, 
rushing down the steps to the boat, 
“whar’s he?” 

There was no answer and the woman 
understood. She bowed her head, cov- 
ered her face with her hands and was si- 
lent. Then a couple of burly women, 
with broad shoulders and muscular hands, 
took each an arm of the mourner. 

“Come awa hame, Jeanie,” said one 
quietly, and the voice was tender although 
the notes were harsh —“ ye’ll be better 
there.” 

And they led the widow home. 

Bob Ross was the first out of the boat, 
helping one of the three men who had 
been saved toland. The others followed, 
and were first assisted to a much-needed 
dram and then totheir homes. Thecrew 
proceeded to the inn, accompanied by a 
number of friends eager to obtain more de- 
tails of the rescue than had been given in 
the hurried answers to the crowd in the 
haven. 

Ross did not accompany them. He 
gave his stalwart frame a shake, like a 
huge Newfoundland dog after coming out 
of the water, and that contented him. He 
was a man of about thirty, a handsome 
fellow, tall and sinewy, dressed in a pilot 
jacket, and boots over his trousers. 

His face was tanned by exposure to the 
weather, the features good, and the clear 
grey eyes which looked straight at any 
man bespoke an honest, open, and fearless 
nature. He had begun life in his father’s 
fishing smack; but whilst always ready to 
do his duty in the boat, he had continued 
to attend school more than the other lads 
of the village, and to make more of what 
he learned there. The dominie took an 
interest in him, and helped him to learn 
navigation as far as it was in that worthy 
man’s powerto doit. But his real knowl- 
edge was gained by practical experience 
in his father’s smack. So by the time he 
was twenty-two he was said to know the 
road from Newhaven to John o’ Groat’s 
—ay, or from Newhaven to Yarmouth — 
better than any pilot in Leith. He ob- 





tained his license and became a recog- 
nized pilot. He soon earned a high repu- 
tation as a trusty, steady, and skilful man. 
But he still retained his interest in the 
smack, and when occasion permitted went 
_ to the fishing with as much glee as of 
old. 

After he had seen the rescued men safe 
in their homes, he turned on the way to 
hisown. Dick Baxter methim. He was 
a favorite of Dick’s, and that was an hon- 
or; for Dick was a person of importance in 
the village. An accident thirty years ago 
had disabled him from following his craft 
as a fisherman; but he eked out a living 
by doing odd jobs at the harbor, and by the 
tips he obtained from sightseers for infor- 
mation about the place and people. This 
he gave with the air of a proprietor show- 
ing his place to his guests. Amongst 
fisherfolk he obtained the reputation of 
being a wise man. He was a pawky one, 
giving advice in a slow, learned way that 
impressed the simple although clever peo- 
ple. He pronounced as authoritatively on 
the position of current politics as on reli- 
gious affairs and the weather. In short 
he was an authority in the land notwith- 
standing the chaff which he had some- 
times to endure from the younger men. 

In his scaly old blue jersey and cordu- 
roy trousers, and with his thin brown 
wizened face, he was always at bis post 
and knew everybody’s affairs. 

“1 was on the look-oot for you, Bob. 
Hoo did you manage? It was weel done 
ony way.’ 

“We were just in time — poor Thom- 
son had gone and the other three were 
just dropping off the keel. But you see 
we got them, and that’s all.” 

“ Ay, but it was weel done, and there'll 
be a paragraph in the Scotsman about you 
the-morn.” 

“Well, it'll do nae harm,” answered 
Ross, laughing. 

“Ts that a’ you think o’t? Man, I'd 
gie onything to hae them speak about me 
in print! But be that as’t may, wha do 
you think is here?” 

“ A lot o’ folk.” 

“ Jist that, jist that; but I was thinking 
you would like to ken that Jeems ” (pro- 
nounced with the s short) ‘is here.” 

“To see his mother, I suppose, and get 
some more of her siller.” 

“Jist that,’ an’ speaking that fine En- 
glish I could hardly understan’ him. But 
I thought you would like to ken, for he’s 
come to see some ane forbye his mither.” 

That was what Dick Baxter had been 
waiting to tell, and he enjoyed the look on 








Bob Ross’s face —a comical attempt to 
hide the fact that the news disturbed him. 

“ But what can that matter to me, Dick? 
I suppose he is free to go wherever he is 
welcome like other folk.” 

“Nae doot, and it’s jist as you tak’ it. 
But if I was in your place, I’d be there 
afore him.” 

‘Where, man, where?” 

“ As though you didna ken!” exclaimed 
Dick slyly. ‘ Hows’ever, you'll ken fine 
when I tell you that I saw her yestreen 
and she was speerin’ for you, and there 
was a braw laugh on her face when I said 
you was to be here the-day.” 

“Thank you, Dick,” said Ross with 
evident annoyance; “but I wish you 
wouldna’ meddle.” 

“ | didna’ ken afore that it was ony harm 
to do a frien’ a guid turn,” answered Dick 
Baxter in his most dignified way. 

“ No harm — I hope.” 

“T didna say onything by ordinar,” said 
Dick a little sulkily, and yet with a desire 
to reassure Ross, seeing him so much put 
out. But the “by ordinar” must have 
had an extensive range indeed in his mind, 
since he had been praising his young 
friend without stint to Annie Murray, the 
only child of Captain Duncan Murray, 
who was sole owner of Anchor Cottage 
and the “ Mermaid” steamer. ‘And she 
didna take it thatill,” added Dick pawkily. 

“ Then it’s all right.” 

And Ross laughed again as he went his 
way, and that way was to Anchor Cottage. 
He had been sent for by Captain Duncan 
on a matter of business. But the busi- 
ness was not in Bob Ross’s mind as he 
walked rapidly along with head bowed 
against the wind, the spray dashing over 
the parapet, and the sun slowly beginning 
to make its way through the mist. 

“] wonder can it be true! Was she 
thinking o’ me? Maybe, maybe, for she’s 
no upsetting like other lassies I ken 0’ — 
but what havers is this? The captain is 
friendly and kindly; but he is proud o’ 
his daughter, proud o’ his steamer, and 
proud o’ his siller —he would never hear 
o’t when there’s a chiel like Cargill hang- 
ing about waiting for her.” 

At this thought he stopped, teeth closed 
and feet went down harder and faster on 
the ground. Again — 

“But why should he not think of his 
own early days and count my chances as 
guid as his were?” 

Here a faint smile of hope crossed his 
face ; but the smile faded into a troubled 
look. 

“I’m thinking he would do it, too, if 
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Cargill werena here with his fineries and 
his siller that he had no hand in making. 
Puir auld Bell Cargill —it was a pity 

ou spent your life in hoarding up your 
beaten for a loon that’s more than half 
ashamed to call you his mother before his 
fine friends —ugh! Lord forgie me for 
thae hard thoughts. If Annie likes him 
let him hae her.” 

The healthy nature of the man rose 
against this envious spirit which had for 
a moment taken possession of him. He 
lifted his head and looked fate steadily in 
the face. She should take him for his 
own sake, or he would “e’en let the bonnie 
lass gang.” 

It was a relief to the man to feel this 
better mood upon him before he reached 
the cottage, for he knew that ugly thoughts 
make ugly faces. It was a relief, too, that 
the sun had scattered the mist and bright- 
ened everything. 


CHAPTER II. 
ANCHOR COTTAGE, 


THE cottage stood on the high ground 
overlooking the Firth. It was a square, 
comfortable-looking building of one story, 
built of brown stone and slated. The 
only piece of ornamentation about the 
building was a porch. It stood in a piece 
of ground which was also square and 
planted with things useful — vegetables, 
fruit-trees, and berry-bushes. There were 
a few plots of flowers and some rose- 
bushes, but these things being merely 
beautiful were kept well within bounds. 
Nevertheless the place had a cosy appear- 
ance and was attractive on that account. 

The captain had been brought up to 
regard utility as the first consideration in 
life; and the only bit of fancy he had 
permitted himself when the grounds were 
laid out, was to place an old anchor in the 
centre of the patch of grass, called the 
green. This anchor had one of its points 
stuck firmly in the ground as if it were 
holding the whole place steady. 

“That auld anchor, sir,” the captain 
would say to any visitor, ‘saved the 
‘Mermaid’ once when she was being 
blown out of the roads by one of the 
clartiest storms I have ever been in. The 
* Mermaid’ of that time was a bit cutter, 
you maun ken. And when I sold the 
cutter and got the steamer J brought that 
anchor here and I’m proud o’ it — rael 
proud — and so I named the house after 
it.” 


As soon as Ross passed through the 
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gate he halted, hesitating whether to go 
straight to the door or to cross the green 
towards the lass he saw amongst the 
berry-bushes busy gathering fruit. His 
heart’s impulse had its way, and he went 
towards her. 

As the gate closed behind him with a 
clang a frank, sun-browned face looked 
up from amongst the bushes and recog- 
nized him with a pleasant smile. He 
thought that smile as bright as the sun- 
shine itself. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Ross,” she said 
in a rich, cheery voice. “Father has 
been expecting you, but there is some- 
body with him just now.” 

How cordially Bob Ross thanked that 
“ somebody,” and how earnestly he prayed 
that the “somebody” might stay long. 

“I could not come so early as 1 was 
meaning to do, and I’m no exactly sorry.” 

“ How is that?” 

“ You are here.” 

She looked as if she enjoyed, or at any 
rate did not dislike, this very direct com- 
pliment. She said banteringly, — 

“ T’ll hae to take care of you, Mr. Ross.” 

“ That’s just what 1 would like you to 
do,” he rejoined sincerely. 

“Keek into the berry- bush and say 
what you see there,” she replied, laugh- 
ingly quoting an old play-rhyme of child- 
hood. 

“I’m doubting you would not let me 
tell you what / see.” 

“Oh, but I would, for I’m no the 
gowk!” 

“I’m sure of that, for what I see is the 
bonniest lass in all the world!” 

“Eb, Mr. Ross!” she cried, laughing 
again, “ I’m thinking I had better go and 
tell my father you are here.” 

That was a check, otherwise he might 
have found an opportunity to turn this 
banter to serious account. She was con- 
scious of that, and wished to avoid the 
possible turn the conversation might take 
— and he was aware of it. 

But he tried to detain her by the assur- 
ance that he was in no hurry and would 
rather wait until the captain was quite 
free. With a smiling shake of the head, 
she took up her basket of fruit and went 
towards the house. A tall, winsome 
figure, in neat, simple dress; and as she 
crossed the green her rich, fair hair glis- 
tened in the sunlight like gold. 

The wistful lover, following, felt that 
there was no use in following, for such a 
prize could never be his — not because 
there was any inseparable gulf between 


their positions; but because she in her- | 





self appeared to be so much above him 
or any ordinary mortal. Alas, poor lov- 
er! 
But Annie was a bright specimen of 
woman nature — kind and generous, bon- 
nie and brave. The man who won her 
would be fortunate indeed, for he would 
possess that greatest of all blessings, a 
faithful helpmate in all that coucerns daily 
life — tender in his sorrow, bii:he in his 
gladness, and patient of his errors. 

All this and more Ross thought, and 
it rendered the possibility of her becom- 
ing the prize of James Cargill the more 
bitter. He tried to make allowance for 
his own feelings in regard to Annie and 
the influence they had upon his opinion 
of the man. But when ‘all allowance was 
made he could not believe that Cargill 
was likely to make her or any woman 
happy. 

The captain’s daughter was as famous 
as the captain himself; for a/though she 
could play the “ pianny,” and was reported 
to be able to speak French “as well as 
the French themselves” (such a smatter- 
ing of the language as any schoolgirl 
might possess would suffice for this re- 
port), she was her father’s clerk and 
purser, besides being his housekeeper. 
She accompanied him on all his voyages, 
and in the wildest storm was as cool as 
the oldest seaman on board. 

When the “ Mermaid” was in straits 
she would stand by her father’s side — 
her sailor hat and the pea-jacket over her 
ordinary dress giving her tall figure a 
somewhat manly appearance — ready to 
obey him in anything he might command. 

And throughout this rough life she 
preserved the gentlest characteristics of 
womanhood. When at home in the cot- 
tage no stranger would have suspected 
that the quiet-looking lass with the merry 
smile was accustomed to such stern expe- 
riences, 

The “ Mermaid”.was a small steamer 
which Duncan Murray had purchased a 
bargain. Then, having sold his cutter, he 
employed the steamer to considerable ad- 
vantage in carrying goods along the coast, 
or to wherever he might obtain a cargo. 
By this means he had made a good deal 
of money —a big fortune his friends con- 
sidered it -- some of which was prudently 
invested in house property. 

He might have retired and lived com- 
fortably on his income. But he would 
not dothat; he only became more partic- 
ular about his cargoes and about his rates 
of freight. Likewise, he would now em- 
ploy a pilot more frequently than had been 












his custom, in order to give himself more 
ease on board. 

Often he had been heard to declare 
with an emphatic oath that he would never 
part with the “ Mermaid ” or his‘daughter 
“as lang as they could haud thegither.” 

In spite of this well-known declaration 
there were men who would have been 


-glad to make him forego his vow so far as 


the lady was concerned; only she seemed 
to be as much disposed to observe it as 
her father. At any rate, no one had yet 
obtained her favor; and there seemed 
no likelihood of that favor being easily 
won. 

To herself there was the simple fact 
that her life was a happy one and there 
was no need of change. Even if one 
should appear possessed of that strange 
power which draws a maiden away from 
father, mother, and kindred to trust her 
whole life to him, she believed that she 
could resist it, until Aer father said, ** Go, 
and take my blessing with you.” 


“Here is Mr. Ross, father,” said An- 
nie, as she entered the room, and added 
with some surprise, “ Mr. Cargill has 
gone?” 

“* Ay; did you no see him? — he wanted 
to see you. How are you, Bob? I’m 
wantin’ you to come wi’ us as far as Peter- 
head. Can you manage it?” 

The captain was a burly little man with 
a very ruddy face —shrewd, sharp, and 
yet not ill-natured. 

“When?” was the prompt query. 

“Next week, on Tuesday maybe, but 
on Wednesday sure.” 

Ross looked at Annie — his eyes turned 
to her involuntarily, asking the question, 
was she going too? But she looked down 
at the table examining some forms which 
her father had thrust towards her whilst 
he was speaking. 

“1’m no sure. But what should you 
need me for ?— you know the roads better 
than me.” 

The captain’s quick, pale eyes looked 
up at him sharply, and he said good-na- 
turedly, — 

“I’m perfectly aware o’ that, Bob, but 
next to mysel’ I think you ken them 
best.” 

“ Thank you, captain.” 

* And as I am to have a friend wi’ me, 
I dinna want to hae mair fash mysel’ nor 
is just necessary. That’s the reason why 
I want you wi’ us, though what you are 
sae particular about kenning for, I canna 
make out. What’s wrang wi’ ye?” 

That was a question not easily an- 
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swered, for the man himself did not know 
precisely. He felt that there was a great 
deal wrong with him; but as he found it 
difficult to discover an explanation for it 
in his own mind, it was impossible to 
translate it in words to the understanding 
of another. So he answered vaguely, — 

“‘ Nothing, captain, except that I would 
like a bit rest.” 

“Rest!—you that fetched aff they 
three billies frae the smack this morn- 
ing, and was able to walk out here as if 
naething had happened — you talk about 
rest when you are gaun aboard the 
‘ Mermaid ’! — hoots man, that’s no your 
reason.” 

“What is that about the smack, fa- 
ther?” broke in Annie, with eyes bright- 
ening, as she remembered the explanation 
Ross had given for being late. 

“A daft thing —that fool-fellow gaed 
out in the teeth o’ a gale because he saw 
a smack capseezed “s 

“Did you save them?” she asked of 
Ross; but the father replied, — 

“Oo, ay, he brought hame three o’ 
them — but he might hae made the loss o’ 
his ain crew as weel as that o’ the smack. 
It was cleverly done as I am told, all the 
same; but you should mind that a life in 
the hand is worth twa in the wrack. But 
that’s no the question: are you to come 
wi’meorno? Cargill is coming.” 

Annie, by a flush of the cheeks and a 
movement of the hand — instantly checked 
—as if she would take that of Ross, ap- 
peared to think that the saving of the men 
was very much the question. 

The father did not observe the move- 
ment, and Ross was entirely occupied 
with the announcement that Cargill was 
going to Peterhead on board the “ Mer- 
maid.” 

“]’ll go wi’ you, captain,” he said quiet- 
ly; and any one hearing him speak would 
have thought that he was merely closing 
an ordinary bargain. But through his 
mind was passing the panorama of Car- 
gill, all the way along the coast courting 
Annie. 

“ That’s a plain word, and I think you 
ought to hae spoken it sooner, for it’s an 
easy job to you, and you'll be among 
frien’s. Take a dram on the head o’t.” 





CHAPTER III. 
AT THE GATE. 


HE had been in a dream during the last 
ten minutes of his stay in the captain’s 
room. He was in a dream now that he 





got out into the fresh air. Cargill going 
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with them — Cargill had been at the cot- 
tage just before him — why then it was all 
settled and there was no hope for him. 

What fiend, then, had prompted him to 
say he would be pilot of the “ Mermaid” 
on this voyage? Why should he be with 
them when it would be only to intensify 
his sense of loss into hate, and — maybe, 
crime? 

He should have said, no, no, no! — and 
he had said yes for the very reason which 
should have compelled him to say no. 

It was not yet too late. He could find 
some excuse: he could feign illness — he 
could drown himself. Anything rather 
than go on board that vessel and see them 
together, knowing the man to be so un- 
worthy. He did believe that if he had 
thought Cargill an honest man he could 
have said good-bye in sad resignation to 
the inevitable ; he could have steered them 
safely into port with no chagrin, but only 
sorrow in his heart. 

As it was —he must escape from the 
engagement. He could not answer for 
himself if he fulfilled it. 

As he was mechanically opening the 
gate his arm was grasped by a friendly 
hand. 

“Stop a minute, Mr. Ross, I have been 
noticing that you are not well, can we do 
anything for you?” 

“Not well! What a poor thing was 
it, then, that the wreck of hope and future 
should come to be a mere question of 
“ Can we do anything for you?” So much 
medicine —so much fresh air—and lo, 
hope is restored and the future is as bright 
as ever. That is the current mood — and 
a happy one — but to the homely nature 
of a man like Ross it brought no balm. 
He had ventured his all in a single boat 
and it had sunk. 

He turned and saw Annie, the bright, 
sympathetic eyes full upon him. Like 
most men deeply in love he was most shy 
of the being he most loved. So he an- 
swered somewhat ungraciously, — 

“That is truae—I am not well; but 
thank you for coming to say a kind word 
to me.” 

“Tam very glad to have given you any 
comfort. I doubt you have been overtax- 
ing yourself to-day.” 

e rested on the gate. The sweet 
voice was echoing in his brain and he 
listened. Then speaking to the voice he 
breathed the name, “ Annie.” 

She did not draw away from him. She 
stood breathless. 

“Will you let me speak to you?” he 
said, so quietly now that he could scarcely 





realize himself that he had been for a 
moment in dreamland. 

“If it will do you any good, to be sure 
I will,” she answered with an endeavor to 
speak quite frankly and easily; but the 
voice faltered a little. 

“ Onything I like?” 

“ Of course.” 

The permission granted he appeared to 
find difficulty in taking advantage of it. 
So there was a pause, and the outcome of 
it was, — 

“ I’m a stupid gowk.” 

But ridiculous as the expression might 
be to other ears they were not so to those 
of Annie Murray, and she asked tremu- 
lously, — 

“ What for?” 

“ Because I care more for you than for 
anybody or anything else, and—1I have 
been aye feared to tell you. Now it is 
useless telling you.” 

He spoke almost fiercely as in the 
throes of a strong man’s agony; but with 
the evident effort to restrain his passion. 

“You are not to speak any more,” she 
said, drawing a long breath; “ you are to 
listen to me. You are young, and you 
can go where you will find friends to com- 
fort and cheer you ——” 

“So it is said of all men,” he muttered. 

“ My father is an old man,” she went 
on, “and has only me as his constant 
friend and companion. Well, can you 
think of it? I said to myself long ago 
that I would never leave him until he sent 
me away. Well, can you think of it? 
The only time that I ever wished I might 
leave him was ——” 

But there the blood came rushing to 
her face and a startled expression ap- 
peared in her eyes as if she had caught 
herself in the commission of some crime, 
and she became silent. She, who had 
been calm in the midst of storm, trembled. 

“ Well?” he asked, surprised by her 
sudden stop and looking into her face for 
an explanation. 

“Well,” she said softly—an entire 
change of tone and manner — “ there’s 
nothing more to say except that I am glad 
you are to be the pilot of the ‘Mermaid’ 
on her next trip.” 

He took her hand gently, and for a mo- 
ment each looked into the other’s eyes. 
Then — 

“ Now it is my turn to ask you to listen 
to me,” he said slowly. “Whilst I was 
coming down the path, I made up my 
mind that I would not go. You shall de- 
cide me. Is Cargill going by your wish?” 

“ No.” 
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“ Do you wish me to go?” 

“ T do — because father wishes it.” 

She added the latter words quickly, as 
if fearing that he should misunderstand 
the import of her wish; and again they 
looked-into each other's eyes in silence. 

“ Very well,” he said, “I will go.” 

And then they said good-bye. The un- 
derstanding between them was complete, 
although no word of compact had been 
spoken. She was to be faithful to her 
father, and he was to wait until the father 
spoke. 

Wait! —ay, he would wait all his life. 
And he had no doubt that after this trip 
of the “ Mermaid,” a little conversation 
with Captain Duncan would enable him 
to arrange matters satisfactorily. With 
that conviction he went merrily on his 
way. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A DUTIFUL SON. 


THE original part of the village con- 
sists of two rows of buildings forming a 
narrow street. The buildings have two 
flats: the upper one is approached bya 
staircase with a thick wooden railing out- 
side the wall; and the landings of these 
“outside stairs” form the rostrums of 
the fishwives from which they harangue 
their gossips. Poles jut out from win- 
dows carrying ropes to form a triangle, 
and on these hang men and women’s 
clothes to dry. On the stairs are broad- 
haunched women gossiping to others be- 
low, on either side, or across the way. 
Beneath the stairs are others preparing 
bait, mending nets or clothes, and also 
gossiping. 

At the foot of one of these stairs is 
Dick Baxter. To him approaches a big, 
lumpish man, jauntily. He is dressed in 
the latest fashion of tailordom, has a 
large signet ring on the third finger of his 
left hand, and carries a slim umbrella in 
his right, which makes his own figure the 
more conspicuous. He is evidently con- 
scious that such a dandy is out of his 
element in this place. He is rendered 
still more conscious of it by the saluta- 
tion of Dick Baxter. 

“Weel, Jeems, you are a grand sight, 
but you might hae come sooner, for your 
mither’s in a great way about you.” 

“Thank you, J7/ster Baxter.” 

“*That’s as muckle as to say that I 
ought to call you AZister Cargill,” said 
Dick pityingly. ‘ Na, na, laddie, I canna 
do that. I hae kent ye since you werea 
bairn running barefoot here in the Row, 
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and you maun just thole me saying Jeems 
to the end.” 

Before Dick had finished his observa- 
tion, the gentleman had ascended the 
staircase and entered the dwelling at the 
top. There he was saluted by an eldritch 
cry,— 

u Ye hae come at last, ye deevil’s 
buckie. What’s keepit ye? Wait or I 
get up and I’ll learn ye manners. Did I 
no say that ye was to be here at twa 
o’clock and noo it’s four?” 

This came from an old woman who was 
seated in an old-fashioned armchair. She 
wore a high white “ mutch,” which ren- 
dered her shrivelled features and shrunken 
eyes the more marked; and the passion 
on the face at this moment made it appear 
more haggard than it naturally was. 

The lumpish dandy was not at all dis- 
turbed. His mother, Bell Cargill, had 
been paralyzed in her lower limbs for ten 
years past; and although she was always 
expecting to recover and making her ar- 
rangements for that event, it had not yet 
come to pass. She was constantly telling 
her neighbors what she would do when 
she “ got up,” and they kindly humored 
her hope, and the hope sustained her. 
She had been one of the briskest and 
strongest of the fishwives, and by a sin- 
gular business tact had been successful 
to a degree almost beyond precedent. 
Although living in this poor dwelling, 
surrounded by her creels and fishing- 
tackle —it was her humor to have all the 
relics of her trade about her — she pos- 
sessed a considerable fortune, the result 
of her own energy and industry. Baw- 
bees had grown to shillings in her hands, 
and shillings to pounds. Then, whilst 
she still carried her creel, she had started 
a small fish-shop in the High Street, Ed- 
inburgh, and out of that had grown two 
large fishmongery establishments, one at 
the West End, and the other in the main 
thoroughfare leading to Newington. She 
had been careful in the selection of her 
managers, and she had prospered. 

She had once said — but she never re- 
peated it — that the only mistake she ever 
made was in getting married; and the 
only good her man had ever done her was 
in “deeing sune.” But he had left her 
with a son as useless as himself. 

Notwithstanding all her prosperity, she 
clung to the abode in which she had been 
brought up, and out of which she had 
reaped everything. Her son, however, 
had different ideas. 

R “ You | see, mother, I was detained 
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“Can ye no speak your native tongue, | frae. 


you idiot? What’s the use o’ puttin’ on 
your fine airs wi’ me?” cried Bell irately. 

“T really thought that I was speaking 
my native tongue as far as I knew it, 
mother; but if there is any other form 
which will please you better I shall be 
happy to adopt it,” he answered, taking a 
chair and seating himself on it carefully, 
as if he feared that it might break under 
him. 

The old woman eyed him all over, and 
the twinkling of her eyes showed that she 
had a secret pleasure in his grand appear- 
ance, although she maintained her queru- 
lous manner. 

“Weel, you hae a guid Scotch tongue 
in your head if you would only mak’ use 
o’ it; but you'll do naething usefu’. You 
just spend, and spend, and spend.” 

“ “If you would allow me,” he said ina 
lazy way, “I am quite willing to take the 
management of the business ——” 

“Catch me lettin’ ye do that. I gied 
ye a tether o’ three months, and if I had 


gien ye three mair there wouldna hae been |. 


ae penny to clink agin anither left us.” 

“Very well,” he said, shrugging his 
heavy shoulders, “I am content. Only 
don’t blame me.” 

“No blame you, ye lazy loon! Oh, 
wait till I get up; and it’ll no be lang noo 
or that. No blame you! If ye had been 
half a man ye would hae been the great- 
est fish-merchant in the kintry by this 
time.” 

“ But I don’t want to be a fishmonger,” 
he said as before, and folding his hands 
on his paunch. 

* Fish-merchant, I said, and mair shame 
toye! Is it no the grandest trade and 
the bravest trade in the world? Can ye 
no think o’ what it means — men’s lives 
gien to feed the livin’? And can ye no 
think what it has been to you?) Whaur 
would your bonnie claes come frae, and 
= rings, and your watches, and your 

reastpins, if'it hadna been for the fish?” 

““] am quite ready to make my acknowl- 
edgment to each particular fish if you’ll 
only tell me their names,” he answered 
coolly, as he readjusted a horseshoe pearl 
breastpin. 

She was exasperated by his coolness 
and made a movement as if she would 
rise, but fell back on her chair with the 
old cry, — 

“Wait till I get up and I'll set yea 
bonnie dance, my braw lad — you that 
canna come to see me ance in a month, 


cause ye’re shamed to be seen amang the | 


folks that ken whaur your braw duds cam 
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But bide ye. 
lawyer here and I'll settle ye. 
gaun to hae Bob Ross as a witness 

“ Bob Ross!” muttered Cargill, for the 
first time roused from his lethargy ; “he’s 
eternally turning up where he isn’t want- 
ed.” 

“ Ay, it’s like you to misca’ folk that 
are better than yoursel’. He looks after 
them that belangs to him whiles ye gang 
aff to your grand chambers in Edinbro’ 
and London, and are feart folks should 
ken you got your siller frae the puir auld 
fishwife that ye leave here.” 

His lethargic nature was not capable 
of burning into a flame; but the spark 
which she had thrown into it by the men- 
tion of Bob Ross had stirred the embers 
into a glow, and this last shaft elicited a 
spark. 

“You know quite well, mother, I have 
pressed you often enough to leave this 
place——” 

“ Leave this place!” she cried angrily, 
“where everything was won — no likely.” 

“Very well. I don’t try to force you, 
and I don’t think it is fair that you should 
grumble at me because you are here.” 

“It’s because of you that I am here. 
But wait till I get up and I’ll settle ye.” 

“ Well, well, let that be. I want to talk 
to you about this arrangement with the 
captain.” 

“ Ay, ay,” muttered the old woman with 
greedy eyes, her whole manner to him 
suddenly changing as if she were about 
to make a bargain with him. “What 
aboot that?) What aboot that?” 

“He has no objection to the match 
provided we can show money enough to 
start with, and he will settle everything 
upon his daughter.” 

“That’s capital,” cried the old woman 
gleefully and quite reconciled to her son, 
forgiving in that moment all his extrava- 
gances. “But the Jass—what did the 
lass say?” 

“| have not asked her yet.” 

Bell Cargill leaned back in her chair 
and stared at her son, gasping. 

* Ye idiot —do you no ken that was the 
first thing ye should hae dune?” 

“T shall have plenty of time for that,” 
was the placid answer. ‘“ Murray has got 
a cargo for Peterhead and I am going 
with him; and she will be there of course. 
But in any case she would not say no 
when her father said yes —she is accus- 
tomed to the word of command.” 

The mother looked at her son admir- 
ingly, almost for the first time. 

“Weel,” she said chuckling, “there’s 


I’m gaun to hae the 
And I’m 
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some 0’ my bluid in ye after a’. That's 
just fine. You'll hae her a’ to yoursel’, 
and a lad o’ ony mettle can mak’ a lass 
agree to onything when that’s the case, if 
he just speaks pretty enough.” 

Old Dick Baxter put his head in at the 
door. 

“Here’s Bob Ross noo, Bell. Do ye 
want him to come up?” he said. 


CHAPTER V. 
MISCHIEF IN THE WIND, 


UNDER ordinary circumstances Ross 
would never have thought of waiting at 
the foot of the stair until he learned 
whether or not Bell wanted him. He 
would have walked up and entered the 
room with no other ceremony than the 
unnecessary question, — 

“ Are ye at hame, mistress ?” 

On the present occasion, however, hear- 
ing that her son was with her he shrank 
back, and would have been glad to escape 
from his promised visit altogether. Car- 
gill and he had never been friendly, al- 
though there was no open enmity between 
them. But now he felt an almost uncon- 
querable dislike to meet the man. Atany 
rate there was no need to meet him except 
when necessary, and that necessity was to 
arise soon enough. 

Their relations to each other were now 
clearly defined; they were both fighting 
for the same prize—the one with his 
money, the other with his love. Cargill, 
the dandy elephant, regarded Bob Ross, 
the pilot, with contempt, that might easily 
develop into hatred—if it had not al- 
ready done so; Ross regarded him with 
simple dislike and a desire to avoid him. 

There could be no pleasant encounters 
between two men holding such a position 
towards each other. 

That was why Ross sent Dick to ask if 
he were wanted, much to the surprise of 
Bell, who was unaccustomed to such cere- 
monies. 

“Cry to him to come up,” was her quick 
answer to Dick; “ he could hae come him- 
sel’ to speer.” 

Cargill for a moment hesitated whether 
or not he should leave; but, desirous of 
discovering what his mother had wanted 
with Ross, decided to remain. 

He nodded with lymphatic placidity to 
the visitor as he entered. 

“How are you to-day, Mistress Car- 
gill?” asked Ross — he was the only one 
who called her Mistress Cargill; to every- 
body else about the place she was still 
Bell, or Bell Cargill. 
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“ Brawlys, brawlys, thank ye for speer- 
ing. I’ll sune be upand aboot noo. But 
I’m no gaun to fash you this afternoon, 
Bob, nor the lawyers either. I’m gaun to 
tak’ your counsel, and let the thing be.” 

“I’m real glad to hear that, Mrs. Car- 
gill. You would have been sorry for it 
afterwards.” 

“I’m no sure o’ that yet. Hows’ever, 
Jeems has done something at last; he’s 
to marry a lass wi’ a tocher, and that’s 
satisfeein’ in a kind o’ way. But when I 
get abovt my’sel’ I’ll ken better what to 
dae. For the time being there’s nae need 
to fash oursel’s. I’m obleeged to you, a’ 
the same, and you were right enough to 
say that he would satisfee me yet.” 

“What is all this about, mother?” 
broke in Cargill, who very much disliked 


especially now. 

“Never you heed, Jeems. You may 
thank your frien’ Bob, that you didna ken 
a’ aboot it afore noo.” 

“T am sure I am extremely obliged to 
Mr. Ross for any kindness he has been 
good enough to do me, but ——” 

“ Will ye drap that, ye fool, and speak 
like an ord’nar body?” almost screamed 
Bell. 

“ But I should like you to explain,” he 
went on stolidly. 

“ Then I’ll no explain naething till I’m 
up. You marry Skipper Duncan’s doch- 
ter, and there’ll be nae need to explain. 
What are ye gaun to beafter next, Bob?” 

“TI am to take the ‘Mermaid’ to 
Peterhead next,” was the quiet answer, 
but not without a secret feeling of satis- 
faction that he could give this rub to Car- 

ill. 

. It was more than a rub — it wasa blow. 
Cargill’s pluffy cheeks and small, protrud- 
ing, dark eyes—fish’s eyes — were inca- 
pable of expression ; but they could show 
the signs of biliousness, and at this mo- 
ment they looked very bilious. His voice, 
however, expressed neither’ passion nor 
surprise as he said — 

“Oh, you are to take the ‘Mermaid’ 
on her next trip?” 

“ Ay, I believe so. But I have to go 
now, mistress, as you are no needing me. 
Good-day, mistress — good day, Mr. Car- 

ill.” 
' Glad to escape, he sprang down the 
stair. But he had not gone many steps 
when he heard a plethoric voice behind 
him. 

“IT want to speak to you, Ross.” 

It was Cargill who had followed him 
| instantly. 
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“T’m in rather a hurry, Mr. Cargill, as 
I ought to have been home two hours 
ago.” 

“Tcan walk with you. The matter is 
one of great importance to you.” 

“What is it?” inquired Ross, slack- 
ening his pace, so that the other might 
with more ease and dignity keep up with 
him. 

“ That is to say, I think it of great im- 
portance to you; possibly you may think 
otherwise.” 

“ What is’t ?” 

“T have a friend who is the head of a 
firm of shipowners, and he told me that 
they are in want of a man who should be 
himself a pilot, to take general charge of 
all the arrangements with the pilots for 
their ships. He would have a permanent 
engagement at a good salary, and it struck 
me that you were the very man for the 

ost.” 

“I might be,” was the reply with a sub- 
dued smile, which Cargill did not ob- 
serve. 

“You would be. Why should you 
waste your time in such ferry-boats as 
the ‘Mermaid’ when you have such a 
chance as this? For you have only to 
say the word and I can almost promise 
that you shall be the man chosen.” 

* And when would I be wanted ?” 

“Well, as I understand, you would 
have to be at the office in two or three 
days.” 

* | doubt it cannot come my way.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because 1 have to go with the ‘ Mer- 
maid.’ ” 

“Oh, you can easily get out of that en- 
gagement. I will undertake to arrange it 
for you.” 

“ Thank you, but I promised to go and 
Iam going. Moreover, I like to manage 
my own business.” 

“ Then you refuse ?” 

“lam not clear that there is anything 
to refuse except to break my word, and | 
do refuse to do that.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Cargill loftily, 
“as you please. I thought to render you 
a service, and I can assure you such a 
chance is not likely to fall in your way 
again.” 

“ Then I must just try to do what is in 
my power to get on without it.” 

Ross gave a parting nod and went on. 
Cargill halted abruptly and stood looking 
after him as long as he was in sight. 

What was the man thinking about? 
The drooping of the heavy brows over 
the small, dark eyes suggested that his 





thoughts were unpleasant ones. He had 
tried a harmless expedient for preventing 
Ross going with the “ Mermaid ” and had 
failed. He believed that he could have 
secured for him the engagement he had 
spoken about, but he had somewhat meta- 
morphosed its real nature in order to suit 
his purpose. Well, there were other ways 
of keeping him out of the “ Mermaid,” at 
least for this trip. 

He would see old Murray (that was the 
irreverent way in which he thought of the 
great Captain Duncan!), and get him to 
cancel the engagement. Yes, he would 
see him before the night was out. What 
a fool the old skipper must be not to see 
that this fellow was after his money and 
his daughter ! 

But he would see him and put that little 
matter right. Afterall, it was the easiest 
way, and he had been only wasting time 
in trying another. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
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SOME years ago, while travelling in a 
remote part of Italy, I made the acquain- 
tance of a singular character. He was a 
middle-aged Englishman, who had almost. 
become an Italian, and who might have 
attracted little attention, had it not been 
for the horse on whose back he travelled 
—a most beautiful Arab, which he treated 
with an affectionate gentleness which I 
have never seen equalled in Europe. In 
fact, the confidential friendship between 
the man and his horse was similar to that 
which we sometimes observe in the case 
of a favorite dog. 

It happened that we were both detained 
for a couple of days at a wayside inn on 
account of a bridge having been broken 
down by the sudden swelling of a moun- 
tain torrent, and thus we became more 
intimate than might have been expected 
at first, especially as the usual English 
reserve had been intensified in the case 
of my companion by long habits of lone- 
liness. 

When we were at last enabled to re- 
sume our respective journeys, he invited 
me to spend a few days with him at his 
home, a beautiful little nook on the coast 
of the Adriatic. There he had now been 
established for some years, employing 
himself in the cultivation of a few acres 
of ground and in the study of a few books, 
and avoiding all society except that of an 
Italian gardener and his wife, of the beau-’ 








tiful horse which I have already men- 
tioned, and of a scarcely less intelligent 
dog. 

There are some persons who have a 
gift of unconsciously inspiring confidence 
in others, and who therefore find them- 
selves obliged to receive confessions, and 
accept trusts, often of a somewhat embar- 
rassing nature. And thus it happened 
that my new friend, who had not for some 
years spoken to any countryman of his 
own, poured into my ears, before I left 
his remote cottage, a story so strange that 
I can hardly expect my readers to credit 
it, as | scarcely know whether to believe 
it myself. All I can say is that it was told 
to me in a manner perfectly free from 
wildness or exaggeration, and that I could 
trace no symptom of delusion or halluci- 
nation in the conduct of the solitary. 

Further, he entrusted to my care a 
manuscript in which he had recorded the 
principal points of his story, and left it to 
my discretion to publish it if I thought fit. 
For himself, he was persuaded that every 
tie that had bound him to England had 
been so effectually severed, that his iden- 
tification was impossible. He was of 
opinion, too, that the publication might be 
desirable, as experiences similar to his 
own have been the lot of many human 
beings, though very few have survived 
them, and scarcely any have been able or 
willing to record them. I think, there- 
fore, that it will be best to allow him to 
tell his story almost in his own words. 


I was the only son of a gentleman of 
moderate fortune, and, though I had one 
sister, | was always spoilt, especially by 
my mother. From my earliest years | 
was fond of animals, in the sense of kill- 
ing or using them for my amusement, 
beginning by tormenting flies and teasing 
cats. I was sent to a good private school, 
where I Jearned something, and acquired 
a certain taste for Latin and English 
poetry, which never entirely deserted me, 
and which has revived more strongly than 
ever during the loneliness of my later 
years. Thence I went toa public school, 
where I forgot a good deal of what I 
knew, and acquired considerable knowl- 
edge of a different kind. I was bullied 
while I was a small boy, and became a 
most decided buliy myself as soon as I 
grew intoa big boy. My taste for cruelty 
became rapidly developed, not only at the 
expense of my schoolfellows, but also at 
that of birds, cats, rats, frogs, or any other 
unfortunate creatures that came into my 


power. In the holidays the same taste | 
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found a more legitimate expression in 
hunting, shooting, and fishing. 

Soon after I had attained the age of 
eighteen, and when I was just about to 
leave school, I had the misfortune to lose 
my father. From that time I broke loose 
from all control. He had always been too 
indulgent to me, but I had a certain re- 
spect for him, and, had he lived, I should 
no doubt have complied with his wish that 
I should go to the university and perhaps 
have entered a profession. But now I 
was my own master. My mother was in 
feeble health, and too broken in spirit to 
direct my course, or to refuse me anything 
that I wanted. My other guardian tried 
for some time to save me from myself, but 
the insolence with which I met his pro- 
posals soon convineed him that it was use- 
less for him to interfere. So I had my 
own way, surrounded myself with horses 
and dogs, hunted, shot, attended races, 
began to bet, and was proud to make ac- 
quaintance with some sporting characters. 
I soon became known as a hard rider, and 
astonished even my new friends by the 
savage way in which I] rode a beautiful 
little chestnut mare to death ina steeple- 
chase. I did not think much of it at the 
time, but the sad look in her expressive 
eyes came back to me long afterwards, 
and haunts me even now. Just as I at- 
tained twenty-one my mother died, and I 
came into a fortune of about 8o0,000/. 
From that time my pace grew faster and 
faster. It is astonishing how easy it is 
to go downhill. I took to gambling in 
other ways besides racing, got into worse 
and worse company, tried to cheat others, 
got cheated myself, and before I was 
twenty-five was utterly ruined, and nar- 
rowly escaped a criminal prosecution. 

So far my story is a commonplace one 
enough. I often think now how precisely 
Horace’s description of a young Roman, 


Gaudet equis canibusque, et aprici gramine 
campi, 
Cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus asper, 


and the rest of it, suits a young English- 
man of the present day. 

I soon exhausted the patience and the 
pity of my father’s friends, and from my 
own companions I had nothing to hope. 
It became necessary to do something to 
keep myself from starving. The only 


thing I could flatter myself I knew any- 
thing about was the management of horses. 
So I did what I had often heard of a gen- 
tleman doing. I obtained employment as 
| a cabdriver. 

At the same time I took to drinking. I 
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had already, in the days of my luxury, 
acquired the habit of swallowing more 
than was good for me. But I now took 
to it not for pleasure, but to stupefy my- 
self. And partly from that cause, and 
partly from my losses and vexations, my 
temper became more openly savage than 
it had ever been before, and I vented all 
my brutality on my wretched horse. And 
then I got pulled up and fined for cruelty. 
And then no decent cabmaster would 
trust me with a horse and cab, and I had 
to get employment from a man who was, 
if possible, a greater blackguard than I 
had myself become. And so I got more 
and more degraded, and into worse and 
worse company, and my temper became 
more and more brutal, and I was always 
getting drunk, and fighting, and being 
taken up by the police. So it was no 
great fall when I made acquaintance with 
a gang of thieves, and was persuaded to 
join them in a burglary. I had to wait 
outside with a horse and trap while they 
went in for the plate. And, as it turned 
out, they half murdered an old gentleman, 
and I got caught, and was tried before a 
judge, and, being “well known to the 
police,” I was sentenced to seven years’ 
penal servitude. 

After a short stay in gaol I was sent 
with others to the convict prison on Dart- 
moor. I can’t describe the misery with 
which this part of my existence struck 
me, though I have suffered worse things 
since. The cold gloomy granite building, 
with its inscription “Parcere subjectis” 
(it had better have been “Lasciate ogni 
Speranza”), the constant wet, the hard 
work, to which I had never been accus- 
tomed, and which blistered my hands and 
made all my bones ache, the absence of 
every kind of comfort, the society of the 
most foul-minded and foul-tongued repro- 
bates, the absolute privation of all news 
from the outer world, all these things must 
strike hard on any one, but struck with 
tenfold effect on one who had not long be- 
fore been accustomed to the soft life of a 
gentleman. I had been used to every 
species of indulgence, and even in my 
cabdriving period I had found comfort in 
my gin and my pipe. Now everything of 
this kind was prohibited, and though the 
rule might sometimes be evaded by those 
convicts who were able to bribe a warder, 
any such infraction of regulation was most 
severely punished. 

I was mad with rage and fury, and re-| 
solved to try to escape, even though | | 
might be hanged for it. 

One dark winter’s day a party of us was | 
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working on the moor as usual. A thick 
bank of fog came sweeping up, and the 
warder, who well knew the danger of it, 
ordered us to fallin at once, in order to 
march back to the prison. I watched my 
opportunity when he was looking another 
way, and, swinging my spade round, 
felled him by a tremendous blow on the 
back of his head, and then ran for my 
life. 

Not far from the place where we had 
been working there was a bank built up of 
earth and turf, after the manner of Devon- 
shire, and for this I made. Just as I was 
scrambling up it I heard the crack of a 
rifle, and a bullet grazed my leg, and 
dropped with a thud into the bank. I got 
safely over, tumbled into a deep dry ditch 
on the other side, and doubled along it as 
fast as my legs could carry me. I was 
dimly conscious of two warders clearing 
the bank and plunging straight on into the 
fog beyond, which grew thicker every mo- 
ment. Of them Isawno more. I fled on 
at my best pace until I was utterly ex- 
hausted, and dropped down in a hollow 
sheltered by a scanty growth of heather. 
Hungry, thirsty, wet, faint, and miserable, 
I yet felt a satisfaction in the hope that I 
had regained my liberty, and I fell asleep 
more soundly than | had ever slept on a 
prison bed. 

I actually slept till sunrise. When I 
opened my eyes, a fresh breeze was blow- 
ing away the fog of the night before, and 
the moor was looking beautiful, as it can 
look on one of those few fine days that 
visit the English Siberia. I stretched my 
stiff limbs, and tried to rub my eyes. 
Strange to say, I found that my hand 
could not reach my head. However, I 
found no difficulty in stretching my head 
down to meet my hand. , But my hand 
felt strangely hard and rough. It had, in 
fact, become a horse’s hoof. 

I started up. I was broad awake now. 
I found myself standing on four legs. I 
stretched out my neck, turned my head 
round, and took a general survey of my 
legs and my body. There could be no 
doubt about it. They were the legs and 
body of a horse. 

Though I retained a clear recollection 
of what I had been, I must somehow have 
acquired the mind of a horse as well as 
that of a man. I did not feel so much 
astonished as might be expected. The 
first idea that occurred to me was to find 
out what my face was like. I fancied that 
| the old stories of Centaurs might perhaps 
ibe true, and that I might possibly have 
| become half man and half horse. 











Not far off there was a small pocl of 
water. I trotted over to it, and looked at 
my reflection. The notion of the Centaur 
vanished. I found myself in all respecis 
ahorse. I was a bright chestnut horse, 
young and strong, broad-chested, clean- 
limbed, with brilliant eyes and flowing 
mane. I took a deep draught of water, 
and felt fresh and well. 

Strange to say, my first sensations were 
by no means unpleasant. In the first 
place, I had regained my liberty. Then! 
had accustomed myself to Jook for pleas- 
ure in the animal senses, not in the intel 
lect, and that kind of pleasure was by no 
means wanting. I felt conscious of ex- 
traordinary strength and swiftness. My 
powers of sight and hearing were devel- 
oped to an extent unknown to human be- 
ings. I had no fingers, but my fore feet 
merely felt like clenched fists, and to that 
I was accustomed. My hind feet felt 
more comfortable than when encased in 
the prison boots. 

I flung up my head and tail, and bound- 
ed over the moor in a stretching gallop. 

A man on horseback is twice a man. 
He feels, if his horse be worth anything, 
far stronger, swifter, nobler than before. 
I believe this is recognized throughout 
the world, and in all languages the egues, 
or cavalier, is the higher type of gentle- 
man. Atany rate, I felt this very strongly 
when I found myself not figuratively, but 
actually, identified with my horse. Never 
have I enjoyed a gallop on a horse’s back 
as I enjoyed my first gallop on my own 
four legs. 

The keen air of the moor soon made 
me feel hungry, and I set to work to crop 
the herbage. And here I found a new 
pleasure. My sense of taste and smell 
had become exquisitely delicate. I donot 
know whether this delicacy is possible to 
mankind, as I cannot remember the time 
when my taste was uncorrupted by meat, 
and alcohol, and tobacco. 

But on Dartmoor the supply of grass 
and herbs fit for a horse is rather scanty, 
and it was the occupation of the whole 
day to satisfy my appetite. 

Towards evening the weather again 
became cold and foggy, and the next day 
was very wet and miserable. As a gre- 
garious animal, I began to feel the want 
of society, and I wandered about the 
moor in search of companions. 

At last I discovered, under the lee of 
some large boulders of granite, a gipsy 
encampment, and two or three horses 
straying about near it. I approached 
them cautiously, and was received ina 
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friendly way. We rubbed our noses to- 
gether, and I was even allowed to pick at 
an armful of hay that had been provided 
for them. 

Soon, however, I found myself an ob- 
ject of attention on the part of the gip- 
sies. With the usual treachery which 
man employs in his dealings with what 
he is pleased to call the lower animals, 
one of them approached me with a meas- 
ure of oats and the softest words he could 
muster, while another followed close be- 
hind him with a halter. The dry food 
looked very tempting after the wet and 
scanty herbage of the moor, and I was 
almost inclined to sell my liberty for a 
feed of oats. However, 1 was not quite 
so foolish, and, with a snort and a toss of 
the head, I turned round, flung up my 
heels, and was soon out of their reach. 
But the craving for company still kept me 
in the neighborhood of the encampment, 
and I could hear the gipsies express their 
admiration of me as a “proper beauty,” 
mingled with less polite language. 

It was not long before they determined 
on another course ofaction. They caught 
two of their own horses, saddled, bridled, 
and mounted them, and started to circum- 
vent me, taking care to approach me from 
opposite sides. I laughed inwardly at 
such an attempt, feeling conscious of 
strength and swiftness that would not be 
matched by any horse with the weight of 
a rider on his back. So I easily shot 
away from them, and then stopped and 
looked round, letting them approach me, 
and then starting off again, and in fact 
amusing myself by luring them on towards 
the middle of the moor. 

However, they were more cunning than 
I, Gradually we reached a part of the 
moor where the ground was even rougher 
than the rest and more encumbered with 
boulders. Seeing a smooth piece of 
bright green turf, I naturally made for it. 
It gave way beneath my feet, and I found 
myself plunged deep into a Dartmoor 
bog. 

Notwithstanding his great size and 
strength, a horse is essentially a timid 
animal. His organization is as delicate 
as that of a young lady. - Any one can 
understand this who observes the extreme 
sensitiveness of hisearandeye. Though 
I still retained the memory of my human 
condition, I was now to all intents and 
purposes a horse. I was surprised at my 
own nervousness and want of presence of 
mind. 

While I was struggling in the bog, the 
gipsies rapidly passed a halter over my 
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head, and then fetched some ropes and 
planks, by means of which, aided by my 
own struggles, I was at last brought to 
terra firma. I was so exhausted and so 
dirty, that 1 was only too glad to submit 
to be groomed and cleaned, which opera- 
tions took place amid many expressions 
of admiration on the part of the gipsies. 

I was now tied up, and had a bucket 
of water and a good feed of oats. My 
spirits revived, and I resolved to make an 
attempt to regain my liberty at the first 
opportunity. 

In the afternoon my masters proceeded 
to try their new horse. A saddle was 
placed on my back, a bit was forced into 
my mouth, and a young gipsy jumped into 
the pigskin. I reared, plunged, kicked, 
buck-jumped, and did all I could to un- 
seat him. He was a good rider, though a 
brutal one, and I suffered severely from 
his whip and spurs, as well as from the 
horrible bit in my mouth. Half mad with 
rage and pain, I at last reared higher than 
ever, overbalanced myself, and fell back 
on my rider. He was a good:deal hurt, 
but did not let go the bridle, and the other 
gipsies came up and secured me. 

I now heard them call me a vicious 
brute, and decide to break me in regu- 
larly. So now I had indeed a period of 
“penal servitude,” such as was never 
contemplated by the judge who sentenced 
me. They “lunged” me, put a dumb 
jockey on me, tied up one of my feet and 
kept me standing on three legs, brought 
me on my knees, and adopted all the de- 
vices by which men convince horses of 
their inferiority. 

Meanwhile, I had full time to reflect on 
my position, and to make up my mind to 
accept the inevitable. I saw that it was 
impossible for a horse to live in a wild 
state in any part of England. I saw also 
that I was far too valuable an animal for 
the gipsies to keep for their own pur- 
poses. So I concluded that the best 
thing I could do was to behave quietly, 
and get sold to a gentleman, when I might 
probably be kindly treated, though I must 
resign all hopes of liberty. 

Things turned out as I expected. As 
soon as I was at all presentable, the gip- 
sies were most anxious to sell me, know- 
ing that they would probably be suspected 
of having stolen me. So one of them 
took me to a fair, and sold me at a price 
which was no doubt important to them, 
but which seemed to me extremely small. 

I was bought by a clergyman, and one 
by no means young, which surprised me 
considerably. He was a tall, active, wiry 





man, with the keenest of eyes and the 
pleasantest of voices, and, as I soon 
found, he was a born sportsman and a 
perfect rider. If it were ever possible to 
feel a pleasure in carrying a fellow-crea- 
ture on one’s back, it would be in being 
ridden by such a one as my new master. 

He took me up to Exmoor, and rode me 
with the staghounds. My nature had now 
become so identified with my outward 
shape, that I almost enjoyed hunting in 
this novel form. My memory of hunting 
from the human point of view stood me in 
good stead, and my master and I soon 
became distinguished beyond all other 
men and horses in that celebrated hunt. 

This distinction, however, was fatal to 
my comfort. My master was a poor man, 
and, tempted by a very high price, he sold 
me at the end of the season to a rich 
sportsman of enormous weight. 

I was summered comfortably enough, 
but in the hot days of early autumn I was 
again taken out with the staghounds. I 
was young and strong in those days, and 
had carried my former master without 
difficulty, but I was quite unequal to the 
burden of such a mountain of flesh as now 
placed itself on my back. I did what I 
could, for by this time I was fully per- 
suaded of the wisdom of the policy of sub- 
mission. But it was of no use, and I was 
soon laid up with a strained back, from 
which I never quite recovered. A stupid 
veterinary surgeon was sent for, who 
pulled me about, and first thought it was 
my shoulder that was affected, then one 
of my hind legs, then my knee, and then 
my foot. So he tried one thing after an- 
other, and lanced me, and bandaged me, 
and blistered me, and almost vivisected 
me, while I was driven almost wild with 
pain and fury, and the inexpressible suf- 
fering of being unable to explain to him 
how utterly he had mistaken my case, and 
how worse than useless were all the tor- 
tures he was inflicting on me. 

At last, in spite of his treatment, and 
merely in consequence of the rest which 
was permitted me, I got well enough to 
be considered sound. My master fortu- 
nately had sense enough to perceive that 
I was not up to his weight, as indeed no 
horse really was. So 1 was again sold, 
and this time toa young cavalry officer 
who had come down to hunt with the stag- 
hounds. 

I was taken to his stables, and presently 
his young wife came to see the new horse. 
To my utter amazement I recognized my 
own sister, whom I had not seen for some 
years, during which she had been living 








with the guardian with whom I had chosen 
to quarrel. I had cared little for her in 
those days, as indeed I had cared for 
nothing but my own selfish pleasures. 
But now the case was completely altered. 
I felt all the gentleness, the longing for 
sympathy, which are natural to most 
horses. And my sister was one of those 
rare beings who have a peculiar insight 
into the nature of animals, who sympa- 
thize with all their feelings, and seem able 
to read their thoughts. She stroked my 
nose with her little soft hand, which ap 
peared to exercise over me a kind of 
mesmeric influence. I returned her greet- 
ing as best I could with my velvety upper 
lip and my poor dumb tongue. She got 
me some bread and carrots, and I was 
soon installed as her prime favorite. Her 
husband was a good-natured sort of fel- 
low, fond of. horses and dogs in the ordi- 
nary way, and one who would not will- 
ingly ill-treat an animal, except in the 
way of sport. But he had not the pecul- 
iar gift possessed by my sister, and was 
inclined to laugh when she descanted on 
the human expression that she discovered 
in my eyes. She was probably ignorant 
of the speculations of Pythagoras and 
Empedocles, perhaps even of the story of 
Circe. Her imagination had lighted upon 
a doctrine which I believe to be true, that 
itis not uncommon for the soul of a man 
to be imprisoned in an animal, as a meas- 
ure of punishment, or of purgatory. 

In a material point of view I was now 
happy enough. I was kindly treated by 
everybody, and was daily petted and fed 
with dainties by my sister. My sole duty 
was to carry her when she rode, a duty 
which her light weight and light hand 
made a pleasure. My human memory told 
me exactly what I ought to do, and I be- 
came known as the most perfect lady’s 
horse ever seen. 

Mentally, however, I suffered much. 
That sad, beseeching look which my sis- 
ter noticed in my eyes was the only way 
I had of expressing what I felt. I was 
filled with a constant longing to tell her 
my story, and toreveal to her who I really 
was. Theimpossibility of doing this was 
a bitter pain to me. 1 believe, as I said 
before, that many persons have been 
placed in a position similar to mine, but 
the power of speech has been allowed to 
them only in a few instances. Some of 
these are recorded in the early history of 
Rome, but the case of Balaam’s ass is 
perhaps the best authenticated. 

Evil days were now approaching. I 
noticed that my sister now rode seldom 
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and more seldom. She was evidently be- 
coming ill, I was tried in harness, and, I 
need not say, behaved my best. Then I 
was driven by her in a light carriage. 
But soon even this exertion became too 
much for her, and she faded away rapidly. 
She used to be wheeled out to the stables 
to feed and caress me, but at last the day 
came when she said farewell, with many 
tears on both sides. I heard her make 
her husband promise never to part with 
me, and I saw her no more. But I soon 
heard that all was over, and I followed 
her remains to the grave. 

Her husband was broken-hearted, and 
I believe looked forward with satisfaction 
to the prospect of flinging his life away in 
the war that was now commencing. He 
kept his promise not to part with me, but 
to him I was only a horse, nor indeed was 
there any reason for peculiar care of me 
at a time when the blood of thousands of 
better men than I had ever been was 
poured out like water. He made me his 
charger, and I accepted my fate as in- 
evitable. ~ 

The delicate organization of a horse 
makes the noise and smoke of battle, and 
even of mimic battle, inexpressibly hate- 
ful to him. My first field-day was very 
painful, but that was a trifle compared 
with what followed. The regiment was 
ordered to the Crimea, and | was placed 
with many other horses on board a troop- 
ship. 

The life of a domesticated horse is only 
tolerable when he has a loose box in which 
he can turn, Tobe tied upin an ordinary 
stall, especially when it is a sloping one, 
is little better than prolonged torture. 
But even that lot is enviable, compared 
with the indescribable sufferings endured 
on board a troop-ship. However, most of 
us survived them, and in course of time 
we landed in the Crimea. There our suf- 
ferings were almost as bad in a different 
way — hard work, cold, wet, and hunger. 

At last there came a time when we, 
among the scanty squadrons of the Light 
Brigade, were drawn up at the end of a 
long valley, both sides of which were held 
by masses of the enemy’s troops. The 
word was passed along in a whisper that 
we were going to charge the Russian 
army at the other end of the valley. There 
were mutterings and curses on the idiotic 
folly of him who ordered it; but the time 
was short. I heard my brother-in law say, 
“It zs hard on the poor young fellows who 
would like to live!” And then he patted 
my neck, and I felt that we, at any rate, 
were agreed, and that death could not 
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come too soon to both of us. And then 
the charge rang out loud, and we all 
dashed into a storm of shot and shell. 
Men and horses immediately began to fall 
to right and left of us, and my rider and | 
were racing with the leader, when we were 
both struck, and rolled over together. I 
struggled to my feet when the others had 
passed, and looked at what had been my 
sister’s husband. There was only his 
body; his head had been carried off by a 
shot. Only a few minutes seemed to 
pass, and the broken wave of returning 
horsemen came back upon us. Notwith- 
standing my longing for death, the grega- 
rious instinct prevailed, and with them | 
limped back again into the British lines. 
No one offered to catch me. There was 
more serious work to be done that day 
than to notice a wounded horse. 1| knew 
where a sort of hospital for sick horses 
had been established, and thither I man- 
aged to drag myself. I heard a discus- 
sion whether I should be shot at once, and 
heartily hoped that the question would be 
decided in the. affirmative. But my wound 
was not a vital one, and the strangeness 
of the circumstance induced the veteri- 
nary surgeon to keep me alive. In after 
days hundreds of our men came to see the 
horse that went of his own accord to the 
hospital and reported himself wounded. 

So it happened that I was saved to en- 
dure all the miseries of that horrible 
winter, when we used to be kept toiling 
with heavy burdens of shot and shell 
through miles of snow and mud; when we 
lay at night in the snow, and had often 
nothing but snow to eat. I saw hundreds 
of horses fall and die round me, and en- 
vied their fate. But my seven years of 
penal servitude had not yet expired, and I 
could not die. 

The story of my wonderful instinct, as 
they called it, obtained for me some little 
consideration in that time of cruelty. And 
so it happened that | lived all through 
the war, and into the quiet time that suc- 
ceeded it, and was one of the few horses 
that were brought back to England. 

There was welcome enough for the 
Crimean heroes, but no thought for the 
horses who had borne the worst part of 
the work and the suffering, and without 
whom the victory could never have been 
achieved. In the confusion that followed 
the battle of Balaklava I had become 
mixed with the ordinary troopers, and 
was no longer recognized as an officer’s 
charger. When we were inspected on 
our return to England, I, with many oth- 
ers, was pronounced unfit for service, and 





not worth bringing home. Amonganum- 
ber of cast horses I was sent to be sold 
by auction, and was bought for a very 
small price by a cab proprietor, in whom, 
to my indignation and horror, I recog- 
nized my former employer. 

“Do as you would be done by” is a 
maxim inculcated upon children. I now 
experienced its converse. 1 was done by 
as I did. Many cabmen are good fellows 
enough, but my master was not one of 
them. Even the sufferings of the Crimea 
were scarcely as bad as the cruelty of 
London. I was stabled in a stall that 
was no better than a dung-heap, dark, and 
suffocating with the most foetid -odors. 
When I was taken out, the light almost 
blinded me. From morning to night my 
lot was hard work, little food, and con- 
stant flogging. 1 soon wasted away, and 
felt, with a bitter kind of satisfaction, that 
this could not last long. I became cov- 
ered with raw places, to which the friction 
of the harness and the constant applica- 
tion of the whip added indescribable tor- 
ture. I was now taken out only at night, 
in order to escape the observation of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty. I 
heard my owner say that I was not worth 
my keep, and I knew that it was intended 
simply to work me to death. 

One night my driver took up a fare 
near Marlborough House. When we 
reached our destination, | happened to 
look round, and recognized my former 
master, the clergyman. His quick eye 
also recognized me, and I heard him say, 
**Why, that horse once belonged to me! 
He looks -down on his luck, poor fellow! 
Be kind to him, cabby, and here’s six- 
pence extra for you.” My driver grinned, 
and proceeded to the next public house. 

At last the end came. One night I 
was toiling along as usual, when a com- 
plete faintness came over me, and | fell 
“all of a heap.” My driver tried to rouse 
me by a most unmerciful flogging, but I 
felt little of it. My seven years of penal 
servitude were at last over. I closed my 
eyes, and knew no more. 

When I next regained consciousness, I 
found myself lying on the grass in the 
Green Park. The sun was rising on a 
brilliant May morning, and the world of 
London was awaking to work and pleas- 
ure. 

I stretched myself, rubbed my eyes, 
and felt myself all over. I was againa 
man, strong and well, and not very old. 
I was dressed ina stable suit such as is 
worn by grooms. After a little consider- 
ation it appeared to me that the only thing 
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I was fit for was the company of horses. 
I proceeded to a livery stable in Duke 
Street, which I had known in former 
times, and applied for employment. 

The master looked me over sharply, 
and then said, “ The old story, I suppose 
—no character. Well, you look as if you 
knew something about horses. Do you 
think you could do anything with this 
one?” 

He then opened the half-door of a loose 
box, and a savage black horse darted his 
head out, glared wildly round, and snapped 
at us. I caught his head between my 
hands, breathed into his nostrils, and 
whispered into his ear. The vicious ani- 
mal, as he was called, because he had 
endeavored to struggle against ill-treat- 
ment, whinnied with pleasure, and began 
to “nuzzle” me with his nose and prehen- 
sile upper lip. 

“Well, that’s arum go,” said the mas- 
ter. “I have heard of that dodge, but 
never saw it before. “I'll give you fif- 
teen shillings a week, young man, and if 
you’re worth more you shall have more.” 

I was hungry, and by no means in a 
position to bargain, so I accepted his 
offer, and entered on my duties as stable- 
man. [But they did not continue long. 
My chief pleasure, indeed my only one, 
was to read the newspapers, and renew 
my acquaintance with the world from 
I had been so long secluded. And so it 
happened that I noticed an advertisement 
in which I was desired, if still living, to 
apply to the old solicitors of my family in 
order to hear “something to my advan- 
tage.” 

I lost no time in waiting upon Mr. X. 
My former appearance had been so far 
restored that he found little difficulty in 
recognizing me, and he knew enough of 
what had happened seven years before to 
induce him to abstain from asking incon- 
venient questions. 

It appeared that an old aunt of mine 
had died, leaving a will made many years 
before, by which she gave me all her 
property. And so I became the owner of 
some hundreds a year. You may imag- 
ine that I settled my business and got 
out of England as soon as possible. I 
found a remote nook of Italy in which I 
established myself. I had lost all taste 
for human society. My sadness is incur- 
able, but I find in the cultivation of my 
ground, and in the company of my horse, 
my dog, and my books, the means of pass- 
ing my time without finding life a burden 
too heavy for me to bear. 

A. H, A. HAMILTON. 
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From The Daily Telegraph. 
TOADSTOOLS. 


A COMMON object of the country at 
this period of the year is the fungus, and, 
scarcely less familiar, in wooded districts 
especially, the fungus-hunter. He is 
usually of a serious sort, and may be seen 
furtively turning over dead leaves, as if 
looking for the remains of a corse which 
he knows to be thereabouts and yet dreads 
todiscover. Every now and then he picks 
up a mouldy-looking thing, smeils it, and 
puts it into his bag. The pursuit evi- 
dently depresses him, and melancholy 
might be less aptly symbolized than by a 
fungus-hunter sitting in a damp wood eat- 
ing raw toadstools, without salt. Toad- 
stools have been much misunderstood. 
The rustic calls them “toad’s meat,” and 
tramples in his own ruinous, hob-nailed 
fashion upon them when he sees them. 
Everybody thinks ill of them. Boys 
throw stones at them, and men in passing 
hit them with their walking-sticks as if they 
were some kind of anuisance. The exact 
explanation of this violent manner of treat- 
ing toadstools may be that they are the 
vagabonds of the vegetables, and without 
visible means of subsistence. That plants 
should grow out of the ground is natural 
enough, but that they should sprout up 
cheerfully in a night on the side of a paling 
is not altogether reasonable. Rooted to 
a tenpenny nail, they inflate themselves 
with moisture as if ironmongery were 
succulent and sappy. Give them a wet 
brick and they will make the desert blos- 
som as a rose, covering the sterile surface 
with a juicy plantation of young umbrellas. 
They are, indeed, the most easily satisfied 
of all vegetables. Orchids, it is true, are 
not exacting, for they will thrive upon a 
leg of a chair or a shovelful of cinders, 
and throw out such strands of pure and 
lovely flowers as make an ordinary man 
feel too wicked to live in the same world. 
But the toadstool goes ahead of the orchid 
in its frugality. It will grow inside a 
cistern with nothing but zinc to nourish 
it, and shoot two feet long in a single 
night upon a bar of metal. These are 
facts, and very much to the credit of the 
toadstool. It asks for nothing, and it 
takes it before you have time to answer. 
If you put down your hat on a damp place 
the chances are that it will be filled up 
with a puff-ball by the time you want to 
put it on again. Some monks had a 
mighty cask of wine in the cellar, but it 
was new; so they closed the cellar for the 
wine to grow old, and they let it alone for 
three years and then went to drink it. 
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But they had overlooked a leak, and the 
whole of the wine had turned into fat, 
vinous funguses, the abbots of all fun- 
guses, which nearly filled the cellar, ana 
had lifted the empty tun, as if in triumph, 
up to the ceiling. In Basingstoke, not 
long ago, toadstools heaved up the pave- 
ment of the street, as if they were uneasy 
ghosts, and kitchen hearth-stones have 
been known to get solemnly up on end, 
while spectral funguses thrust their heads 
out of the aperture. Even the puff-ball, 
which children play with, has prodigious 
potentialities. It multiplies its cells at the 
rate of sixty million in the minute, and 
where there was nothing the night before 
you may find next morning the ground 
covered with things as big as pumpkins, 
and solid enough to throw at a neighbor. 
Put a man and a puff-ball into a suitable 
cellar together, and leave them alone, and 
the puff-ball would possibly smother the 
man. So when we laugh at the toadstools, 
we are not always on safe ground. Smut 
and rust, dry rot and mildew, already tri- 
umph over us and ours, but suppose Poly- 


porus sguamosus took to growing up on 


the backs of books in the library, or upon 
the household flannels, invade dour jam- 
pots and our cruets, and took possession 
of our boots and our belongings generally ? 
Polyporus sqguamosus increases at the 
rate of about nine pounds a week, and 
in a month measures some eight feet 
in circumference. What would the cook 
say toa hundredweight of this turbulent 
toadstool in the larder when she came 
back to town, or the master of the house 
at finding his study occupied by furlongs 
of this umbrageous fungus? As it is we 
grumble at the invasions of the tiny spe- 
cies of this much-abused family, but let 
us be content that their big brothers do 
not accompany them in their incursions. 
This serious aspect of the toadstool does 
not, however, explain the persistence of 
human efforts to popularize them as food. 
It is in vain that the unwilling fungus 
protests with all its might against being 
considered fit for food. In vain that it 
selects for its development all the most 
odious shapes possible to vegetables, and 
attaches to itself, with all the other exte- 
rior decencies of unwholesomeness, the 
most objectionable odors. In vain does 
it pretend to be leather or glue, a lump of 
frog-spawn or a bunch of buttons, a horn, 
a rag, a fragment of crockery. The reso- 
lute fungologist eats it. In vain will it 
smell at the top of its voice, till you can 
positively hear its malodorousness half a 
meadow off. In vain does it secrete the 





most venomous colors, distributed over it 
in the most reptilian blotches. The fun- 
gologist will not believe it even on its 
oath, and away it goes into the stew-pan. 
Nothing can check the furious enthusiasm 
of the scientist; nothing, except cramp ia 
the stomach, convince him of the sincerity 
of the toadstool’s protest. He wouldeven 
turn a toad off to eat its namesake. This 
fungivorous mania is noteworthy, and may 
arise from the fact that man is naturally 
of a somewhat unwholesome appetite. It 
is certain that his gastronomic enterprise 
is unlimited. When very young indeed 
he will put anything that he can reach into 
his mouth, even his own socks with the 
feet inside them, and whatever is given 
him to play with he will promptly proceed 
to try to eat. Growing older and capable 
of independent locomotion, he goes bucca- 
neering under tables and furniture, and, 
the odds are, emerges again into society 
with something irregular in his mouth. 
Later on, and having the run of the garden 
and fields, he grazes promiscuously, rob- 
bing the finch, dormouse, and squirrel of 
their viands, and not hesitating to con- 
sume even that which they refuse. Every- 
thing that he finds is put at once to the 
test of his teeth, and his experiences 
become of a very mixed sort. Arrived at 
manhood, he experiments upon his stom- 
ach with the fungus. But it is melancholy 
feeding zt best. A company can never 
rise to rnuch hilarity which has to be 
perpetually looking in each other’s faces 
to see if the last mouthful threatens to be 
fatal. Noone ever asks fora second help 
of toadstools. It is a sufficient achieve- 
ment that the first plateful should have 
been got rid of without casualty. Each 
congratulates the other when it is done, 
and drinks a glass of sherry with him. 
They assure the chairman that it was ex- 
cellent; ‘quite like the real mushroom in 
fact’””— if not, indeed, rather more so. 
But they will have no more of it. They 
firmly but politely decline. The chair- 
man in the course of general conversation 
remarks that the last dish was composed 
of a toadstool which is very nearly allied 
to the most deadly species known, and 
that they are virtually indistinguishable — 
except by results. The company wince 
at this, but accept the fact as “ curious,” 
and “ remarkable,” as, indeed, most inter- 
esting, and take a glass of sherry. The 
conversation involuntarily drifts upon 
remedies for poisoning by funguses, but 
everything that is suggested is pronounced 
by some one or another to be delusive, 
as, to his own positive knowledge, he 
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knew it to fail signally in the case of 
Farmer So-and-So’s boy, who, in spite of 
the antidote, was seized with cramp in the 
stomach, accompanied by dizziness, and 
shortly lost all consciousness. Thus pleas- 
antly discoursing, these consumers of 
strange meats while away their meal, but 
are dreadfully upon the alert all the time 
for the first symptoms of an attack. Not 
that toadstools are not edible. On the 
contrary, a very large number are just as 
good as bad mushrooms. But the ques- 


.tion is whether they are worth eating. 
“Everybody knows that two-thirds of the 


species found in Great Britain are harm- 
less, and that if they are stewed with 
herbs, pepper, salt, and butter, they have 
an agreeable flavor of herbs, pepper, salt, 
and butter. It is also a useful work to 
explode the popular error that every fun- 
gus is deadly poison, for — who knows? 
— some day or other somebody when lost 
in a wood might sustain life by devouring 
these monstrosities, when otherwise he 
might have died of hunger. But on the re- 
mote chance of somebody doing this, is it 
worth while suggesting to the coster- 
monger that he should hawk among his 
customers: promiscuous barrow- loads of 
toadstools ‘and guarantee them all safe 
eating ? Once establish the idea that none 
of them are poisonous, and deaths would 
soon occur. For instance, no one can 
deny that the common boletus, eaten so 
very largely on the Continent by the 
poorer classes, might often, for months 
together, give the country laborer mate- 
rial for a meal ; but suppose that he forgot 
to submit one to the test of the knife, and 
omitted to watch whether it turned blue 
upon incision, he might die from the 
effects of eating another boletus not at all 
unlike the edible variety when the stalk is 
gone, except that it is virulently poison- 
ous. 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
VENICE IN THE EAST-END. 


BY MR. RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


THE great red bowsprit of an Australian 
clipper projects aslant the quay —stem 
to the shore, the vessel thrusts an out- 
stretched arm high over the land, as an 
oak in a glade pushes a bare branch 
athwart the opening. ‘This beam is larger 
than an entire tree divested of its foliage, 
such trees, that is, as are seen in English 
woods. The great oaks might be bigger 
at the base where they swell and rest 





themselves on a secure pedestal. Five 
hundred years old an oak might measure 
more at six feet, at eight, or ten feet from 
the ground; after five hundred years, that 
is, of steady growth. But if even such a 
monarch were taken, and by some enor- 
mous mechanic power drawn out, and its 
substance elongated into a tapering spar, 
it would aot be massive enough to form 
this single beam. Where it starts froin 
the stem of the vessel it is already placed 
as high above the level of the quay as it 
is from the sward to the first branch of an 
oak. At its root it starts high overhead, 
high enough for a trapeze to be slung to 
it upon which grown persons could prac- 
tise athletic exercises. From its roots, 
from the forward end of the deck, the red 
beam rises at a regular angle, diminishing 
in size with altitude till its end in com- 
parison with the commencement may be 
called pointed, though in reality blunt. 
To the pointed end it would be a long 
climb, it would need a ladder like those 
which painters use against the steep 
facades of West-end houses. The dull 
red of the vast beam is obscured by the 
neutral tint of the ropes which are attached 
to it; color generally gives a sense of 
lightness by defining shape, but this red 
is worn and weather-beaten, rubbed and 
battered, so that its uncertain surface 
adds to the weight of the boom. It hangs, 
an immense arm thrust across the sky; it 
is so high it is scarcely noticed in walking 
under it; it is so great and ponderous, 
and ultra in size, that the eye and mind 
alike fail to estimate it. For it is a 
common effect of great things to be 
overlooked. A moderately large rock, a 
moderately large house, are understood 
and mentally put down as it were at a cer- 
tain figure, but the immense — which is 
beyond the human — cannot enter the 
orgags of the senses. The portals of the 
senses are not wide enough to receive it; 
you must turn your back on it and reflect, 
and add a little piece of it to another little 
piece, and so build up your understanding. 
Human things are small; you live in a 
large house, but the space you actually 
occupy is very inconsiderable; the earth 
itself, great as it is, is overlooked, it is too 
large to be seen. The eye is accustomed 
to the little, and cannot in a moment re- 
ceive the immense. Only by slow com- 
parison with the bulk of oak-trees, by the 
height of a trapeze, by the climbing of a 
ladder, can I convey to my mind a true 
estimate and idea of this gigantic bowsprit. 
It would be quite possible 1 to walk by and 
never see it because of its size, as one 
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walks by bridges or travels over a viaduct 
without a thought. 

The vessel lies with her bowsprit pro- 
jecting over the quay, moored as a boat 
run ashore on the quiet sandy beach of a 
lake, not as a ship is generally placed, 
with her broadside to the quay wall or to 
the pier. Her stern is yonder —far out 
in the waters of the dock, too far to con- 
cern us much as we look from the verge 
of the wall. Access to the ship is ob- 
tained by a wooden staging running out 
at the side: instead of the ship lying be- 
side the pier, a pier has been built out to 
fit to the ship. This plan, contrary to 
preconceived ideas, is evidently founded 
on good reason, for if such a vessel were 
moored broadside to the quay how much 
space would she take up? There would 
be, first, the hull itself, say seventy yards, 
and then the immense bowsprit. Two or 
three such ships would, as it were, fill a 
whole field of water; they would fill a 
whole dock ; it would not require many to 
cover a mile. By placing each stem to 
the quay they only occupy a space equal 
to their breadth instead of to their length. 
This arrangement, again, tends to deceive 
the eye; you might pass by, and, seeing 
only the bow, casually think there was 
nothing particularin it. Everything here 
is on so grand a scale that the largest 
component part is diminished; the quay, 
broad enough to build several streets 
abreast; the square, open stretches of 
gloomy water; and beyond these the wide 
river. The wind blows across these open 
spaces in a broad way — not as it comes 
in sudden gusts around a street corner, 
but in a broad, open way, each puff a quar- 
ter of a mile wide. The view of the sky 
is open overhead, masts do not obstruct 
the upward look; the sunshine illumines 
or the cloud-shadows darken hundreds of 
acres atonce. It is a great plain; a plain 
of enclosed waters, built in and restrained 
by the labor of man, and holding upon its 
surface fleet upon fleet, argosy upon ar- 
gosy. Masts to the right, masts to the 
left, masts in front, masts yonder above 
the warehouses; masts in among the 
streets as steeples appear amid roofs; 
masts across the river hung with drooping 
half-f{urled sails; masts afar down thin 
and attenuated, mere dark straight lines 
in the distance. They await in stillness 
the rising of the tide. 

It comes, and at the exact moment — 
foreknown to a second —the gates are 
opened, and the world of ships moves out- 
wards to the stream. Downwards they 
drift to the east, some slowly that have as 
yet but barely felt the pull of the hawser, 





others swiftly, and the swifter because 
their masts cross and pass the masts of 
inward-bound ships ascending. Two lines 
of masts, one raking one way, the other 
the other, cross and puzzle the eye to sep- 
arate their weaving motion and to assign 
the rigging to the right vessel. White 
funnels aslant, dark funnels, red funnels 
rush between them; white steam curls 
upwards ; there is a hum, a haste, almost 
a whirl, for the commerce of the world is 
crowded into the hour of the full tide. 
These great, hulls, these crossing masts 
a-rake, the intertangled rigging, the back- 
ground of black barges drifting down- 
wards, the lines and ripples of the water 
as the sun comes out, if you look too 
steadily, daze the eyes and cause a sense 
of giddiness. It is so difficult to realize 
so much mass —so much bulk — moving 
so swiftly, and in so intertangled a man- 
ner; a mighty dance of thousands of tons 
— gliding, slipping, drifting onwards, yet 
without apparent effort. Thousands upon 
thousands of tons go by like shadows, 
silently, as if the ponderous hulls had no 
stability or weight; like a dream they 
float past, solid and yet without reality. 
It is a giddiness to watch them. 

This happens, not on one day only, not 
one tide, but at every tide and every day 
the year through, year after year. The 
bright summer sun glows upon it; the 
red sun of the frosty hours of winter looks 
at it from under the deepening canopy of 
vapor ; the blasts of the autumnal equinox 
howl over the vast city and whistle shrilly 
in the rigging; still at every tide the 
world of ships moves out into the river. 
Why does not a painter come here and 
place the real romance of these things 
upon canvas, as Venice has been placed? 
Never twice alike, the changing atmo- 
sphere is reflected in the hue of the var- 
nished masts, now gleaming, now dull, 
now dark. Till it has been painted, and 
sung by poet, and described by writers, 
nothing is human. Venice has been made 
human by poet, painter, and dramatist, 
yet what was Venice to this —this the 
fact of our own day? Two of the cara- 
vels of the doge’s fleet, two of Othello’s 
strongest war-ships, could scarcely carry 
the mast of my Australian clipper. Ata 
guess it is six feet through; it is of iron, 
tubular; there is room fora winding spiral 
staircase within it; as for its height, | will 
not risk a guess at it. Could Othello’s 
war-ships carry it they would consider it 
a feat, as the bringing of the Egyptian 
obelisk to London was thought a feat. 
The petty ripples of the Adriatic, what 
were they? This red bowsprit at its roots 
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is high enough to suspend a trapeze; at 
its head a ladder would be required to 
mount it from the quay; yet by-and-by, 
when the tide at last comes, and its time 
arrives to move outwards in the dance of 
a million tons, this mighty bowsprit, meet- 
ing the Atlantic rollers in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, will dip and bury itself in foam under 
the stress of the vast sails aloft. The 
forty-feet billows of the Pacific will swing 
these three or four thousand or more tons, 
this giant hull which must be moored even 
stem to shore, up and down,and side to 
side as a handful in the grasp of the sea. 
Now, each night as the clouds part, the 
North Star looks down upon the deck; 
then, the Southern Cross will be visible in 
the sky, words quickly written, but half a 
globe apart. What was there in Venice 
to arouse thoughts such as spring from 
the sight of this red bowsprit? In two 
voyages my Australian clipper shall carry 
as much merchandise as shall equal the 
entire commerce of Venice for a year. 
Yet it is not the volume, not the bulk 
only ; cannot you see the white sails swell- 
ing, and the proud vessel rising to the 
Pacific billows, the North Star sinking, 
and the advent of the Southern Cross; 
the thousand miles of ocean without land 
around, the voyage through space made 
visible as sea, the far, far south, the transit 
around a world? If Italian painters had 
had such things as these to paint, if poets 
of old time had had such things as these 
to sing, do you imagine they would have 
been contented with crank caravels and 
tales thrice told already? They had eyes 
to see that which was around them. 
Open your eyes and see those which are 
around us at this hour. In five centuries 
people will just begin to realize what 
London is. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE MOLE, 


ONE morning, in the month of April, 
1880, whilst walking over a small piece of 
grass land, I saw a mole upon the surface, 
and whether the strength of the roots of 
the turf whence he had emerged had pre- 
vented his making a re-entry, or whether 
he had an ambition to seek pastures new, 
I do not know, but I captured him with 
little difficulty, greatly to his discompo- 
sure, as I judged from the violent palpita- 
tion of his heart. I carried him for a 
short time in the hollow of my left hand, 
and endeavored to allay his fears, by 
stroking his back with my right. My ef- 


MOLE, 


forts to soothe his perturbation were suc- 
cessful, as by degrees the palpitation 
ceased, and the heart beat regularly. It 
occurred to me that a little refreshment 
might be acceptable to him, and a boy 
soon procured a quantity of good-sized 
earthworms. I offered my velvety friend 
one of them, which he immediately seized 
with his paws, and as he showed an incli- 
nation to sit down, I placed him upon the 
grass. He sat down upon the turf as 
straight as a young boarding-school miss 
fresh from her back-board, in the pres- 
ence of her schoolmistress. His tail, 
which was carefully arranged behind him, 
and reposed its short length upon the 
grass, gave him almost a jaunty air. He 
ate seven large worms in quick succes- 
sion, but metaphorically laid down his 
knife and fork when half through the 
eighth. I have said that he sat perfectly 
erect during his meal, and in whatsoever 
way the worms were presented to him, 
head-foremost, tail-first, or sideways, he al- 
ways turned each worm head-first towards 
him, and killed it before eating it. This 
he did by biting it in what might be called 
the neck, where, in most earthworms, a 
kind of ring or elevated fleshy belt near 
the head is tobe seen. Though the worm 
has neither bones, brains, eyes, nor feet, 
it has a heart, which is situated near the 
head, in or near the belt before spoken of. 
I noticed carefully that he bit each worm 
once only; and death was instantaneous. 
A worm having been killed, he commenced 
eating it, beginning at the head, and pass- 
ing it carefully through his hands; there- 
by all earth was cleared from it, before it 
entered his mouth, The muscular strength 
of a mole is considerable, in comparison 
with his size and weight. A full-grown 
male measures six and a half inches from 
the point of the snout to the tip of the 
tail, the tail itself being three-quarters of 
an inch in length. His average weight is 
three and a quarter ounces, and his girth 
round the shoulders is five inches. The 
female is less. Moles feed twice a day 
— in the morning about eight o’clock, and 
in the afternoon about three, as long ex- 
perience of their habits has shown. The 
idea that the mole is blind is erroneous. 
He has a pair of brilliant black eyes, 
though very small, which, upon examina- 
tion under a microscope, have shown all 
the parts of the eye that are known in 
other animals. Anatomists mention that 


the mole possesses an advantage in re- 
spect to his eyes, which greatly contrib- 
utes to-their security, namely, a certain 
muscle by which the animal can draw 





back the eye whenever it is necessary or 
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in danger. It is by the action of this 
muscle that the eye seems considerably 
less after death, it being drawn back into 
the head, and appearing merely as a small 
black point. The sense of hearing in the 
mole is very acute, as is also that of smell- 
ing. A mole upon being disturbed by any 
noise, as can be seen by the attitude of 
listening that it assumes, afterwards sniffs 
in the direction from which the sound 
proceeds, as if to endeavor to judge by 
the aid of his sense of smell what may 
have been the object of alarm. Though 
the sense of hearing may seem more 
acute than that of smelling in the animal, 
the latter must be very strongly devel- 
oped, as by it, in the midst of darkness, 
it seems to find its food. The mole has 
few enemies that it cannot easily evade, 
except the human mole-catcher. One of 
the greatest calamities that befall the 
mole is an occasional inundation of his 
dwelling, by which the young ones are 
frequently drowned. The old ones can 
save themselves by swimming; but at 
this a mole cannot be considered an adept, 
as an observer says it takes a mole nearly 
four minutes to swim six yards. A dry 
summer kills off many young moles, as 
the ground being very hard, they cannot 
work their way through it to obtain food, 
or find their way to the surface; and by 
his behavior he marks changes of weather, 
as the temperature or dryness of the air 
governs his motions as to the depih at 
which he lives or works. This is from 
the necessity of following his natural and 
ordinary food, the common earthworm, 
which always descends as the cold or 
drought increases. 


From The Pal] Mall Gazette. 
MR. RUSKIN ON “PUNCH.” 


THERE is no falling off in the interest 
excited by Mr. Ruskin’s lectures at Ox- 
ford, and the audience which greeted him 
yesterday afternoon was, if possible, 
packed closer than ever. Resuming at 
the point where he had left off last term, 
Mr. Ruskin passed from the art which ap- 
peals only to men of cultivated minds and 
gentle temper to that which is able at 
once to arouse the interest of a child and 
to break the apathy of a clown. The 
phrase “cheap art ” contains a dangerous 
fallacy, for it is (said Mr. Ruskin) one of 
the paradoxes of my political economy 
which you will find one day to be an ex- 
pression of quite final truth that there is 
no such thing as real cheapness, Every- 





thing has its just and necessary price, 
which you can no more alterthan you can 
alter the course of the earth, and when- 
ever you boast that you have bought any- 
thing for half price be assured that some 
one else has had to pay the other half. 
Still there are obviously some forms of 
art which, as involving less labor and less 
rare genius, are more generally attainable 
than others, and it is this kind of art 
which necessarily has most influence over 
simple minds. Of all instruments of 
cheap art in this sense the woodcut is the 
most important, and there is no limit to 
the mischief it can do by encouraging 
vulgar and vile modes of design. Indeed, 
no entirely beautiful representation is pos- 
sible in a woodcut, whereas everything 
vulgar and ugly is. I have brought here 
(said Mr. Ruskin), framed for your per- 
manent enjoyment, a selection of wood- 
cuts, ignorantly drawn and vilely engraved, 
from a book on “ The Races of Southern 
America,” representing whatever is savage 
and sordid, ridiculous and vicious, in hu- 
man nature, and I shall place them in 
your Standard Series, next to some sci- 
entific studies by Tintoret, in which you 
can see all that is graceful in form, true in 
instinct, and cultivated in capacity. Mr. 
Ruskin exhibited also some woodcuts 
(“* by no means the ugliest”) from a recent 
book “La Pourquoi de Mdlle. Susanne,” 
which purports to “amusingly instruct” a 
young girl in the elements of science. 
There is a woman struck by lightning for 
her instruction, a liver exposed for her 
satisfaction, and a nightmare described to 
her entertainment; and whatever mon- 
strosities are known to science are here 
collected in one black company by cheap 
engraving. Of another result of this 
cheap art a critic wrote the other day that 
“by a series of bands of black and red 
paint the demoniac beauty of the sunset 
was entirely successfully reproduced ” — 
a remark, said Mr. Ruskin, which con- 
tains everything that is wrong, call it de- 
moniac, diabolic, or esthetic, as you will. 

From these general remarks Mr. Rus- 
kin turned to the English artists who had 
put the woodcut toa betteruse. The title 
of the lecture was’ The Fireside: John 
Leech and John Tenniel;” but although 
he had given these names as those of the 
real founder and of by far the greatest 
illustrator of Punch, he took rather the 
work of Mr. Du Maurier as typical of 
entirely classic wood engraving. For ex- 
amples to be placed in the Standard Series 
Mr. Ruskin had selected Mr. Du Mau- 
rier’'s favorite heroines, Mrs. Ponsonby 
de Tomkyns and Lady Midas; and he 
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pointed out how the beauty of the younger 
lady depended on eight or ten strokes 
across the cheek. Itis an optical lawthat 
transparency depends on dark over light; 
a snow-storm seen over a dark sky is not 
transparent, rain seen between us and a 
rainbow is. Mr. Du Maurier sometimes 
carries this law to an excess, and his 
drawings are often more like a chessboard 
than a picture ; but nothing can be more 
perfectly true and right than the work- 
manship in many of his smaller studies, 
and Mr. Du Maurier’s faithful representa- 
tion of beautiful faces is one of the chief 
glories of “the immortal periodical.” 
’ The kindly and vivid genius of Leech saw 
a jest in everything, and his loving wit 
covered th: whole range of social life. 
Mr. Tenniel has given a graver scope and 
a steadier tone to the license of political 
controversy. Mr. Du Maurier’s work has 
been to illustrate the law on which Mr. 
Ruskin insisted in a former lecture, and 
to which he alluded again in “ Fors” the 
other day, that “on all the beautiful fea- 
tures of men and women, throughout the 
ages, are written the solemnities and maj- 
esty of the law they knew, with the charity 
and meekness of their obedience, and on 
all unbeautiful features are written either 
ignorance of the law, or the malice and 
insolence of their disobedience.” And 
from this point of view Mr. Ruskin ex- 
hibited enlarged copies of “* Alderman Sir 
Richard ” (with his “ very expensive cast 
of features’’) and “the colonel,” in which 
Mr. Du Maurier has shown with accurate 
delineation, never degenerating into ca- 
ricature, the permanent deterioration of 
feature on the one hand which results 
from self-indulgence, and the noble type 
which comes on the other from habitual 
self-control and just self-respect. 

It is only Puxch’s business to be fora 
moment serious, but there are lessons 
worth learning for all that. Pwach has 
always been a polite Whig, with a senti- 
mental respect for the crown and a real 
respect for property, steadily flattering 
Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone, and 
having for his ideal of human perfection 
the Lritish hunting squire, the British 
colonel, and the British sailor. The hunt- 
ing squire: and the most beautiful sketch 
by- Leech, or, indeed, in the whole of 
Punch, is Miss Alice on her father’s 
horse. But is it not a remarkable thing 
that Leech should never have stopped to 
ask whether all girls can be like Miss 
Alice, and that Puxch should never have 
seen any beauty in the poor? Nor is 
thatall. Mr. Du Maurier’s children, with 
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whom the ladies reclining in elegant atti- 
tudes are generally too idle to play, are 
extremely pretty; but have you not no- 
ticed how much their prettiness depends 
on the dressing of their back hair and on 
their boots? The girls are beautiful, too, 
but there is a look of somewhat defiant 
pride in them all; and there is not asingle 
girl in Punch with humility or enthusiasm 
written on her face. The popular voice 
is strong in Punch, and is it not remark- 
able, too, that the incarnate John Bull 
should always be a farmer, and never a 
manufacturer? and that Punch’s idea of 
civic majesty should be this repulsive pic- 
ture of “Sir Pompey”? Look, too, at 
this characteristic type of British heroism 
— “John Bull guards his pudding.” Is 
this the final outcome of King Arthurand 
St. George, of Britannia and the British 
lion? And is it your pride or hope or 
pleasure that in this sacred island that 
has given her lion hearts to Eastern tombs 
and her pilgrim fathers to Western lands, 
that has wrapped the sea round her as a 
mantle and breathed against her strong 
bosom the air of every wind, the children 
born to her in these latter days should 
have no loftier legend to write upon their 
shields than —“John Bull guards his 
pudding”? It is our fault, Mr. Ruskin 
continued, and not the artist’s ; and I have 
often wondered what Mr. Tenniel might 
have done for us if London had been as 
Venice or Florence or Siena. In my first 
course of lectures I called your attention 
to the picture of the doge Mocenigo 
kneeling in prayer; and it is our fault 
more than Mr. Tenniel’s if he is forced to 
represent the heads of the government 
dining at Greenwich rather than worship- 
ping at St. Paul’s. 

But I have been too long, said Mr. 
Ruskin, in carping, and let me bear tribute 
in conclusion to the charm which these 
artists have given to the hearth and the 
fireside. With whatever restrictions you 
should receive their flattery, this at least 
you may thankfully recognize, that it con- 
tains evidence enough of the beauty and 
crescent strength of the young genera- 
tion. At no period —and | speak after 
careful and minute comparison — has 
there ever been anything so refined, so 
innocent, so dainty pure, as the girl beauty 
of the British islands. And I know from 
my own experience of help received from 
young members of this university that 
there was never a time when the country 
could more securely trust her destiny to 
the genius of her sons and her honor to 
their hearts. 
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